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If You’re NOT 
Looking Forward to Christmas 


Holidays and festive occasions can be depress- 
ing. At every Christmas season, there are multi- 
tudes who feel an inward melancholy in contrast 
to the glittering tinsel, the happy carols, and the 
apparent lightheartedness of others. 

If you are tempted to feel melancholy during 
Christmastide because of disappointments, the 
absence of loved ones, the emptiness that comes 
from separation from familiar scenes, or any cause, 
draw strength from the strong men who struggled 
through periods of anxiety and crisis, danger and 
disappointment, Christmas has often been a time 
that tried men’s courage and called forth their 
best. 

Far from being a day of feasting and family 
life, the first Christmas ever celebrated in the 
New World brought disappointment and danger. 
On December 25, 1492, Columbus lost his flag- 
ship, the Santa Maria, off the coast of San Do- 
mingo, While his men toiled desperately to save 
the cargo that meant the difference between life 
and death, the Admiral of the Ocean Seas must 
have felt an inexpressible sadness. 

There may have been some Yuletide joviality 
in the patriot camp along the Delaware River 
in 1776, but the lighter accompaniments could 
not have stirred in the heart of George Washing- 
ton that Christmas Day. He was shut off by the 
bitter loneliness of the responsibility for his de- 
cision to transport the army across the Delaware 
that night and surprise the Hessian garrison at 
the break of dawr At 6:00 p.xt. he wrote to 
Colonel John Cadwallader: “Notwithstanding the 
discouraging accounts I have received from Colo- 
nel Read of what might be expected from the 
operations below, [ am determined, as the night 
is favorable, to cross the river and make the attack 
on Trenton in the morning. . . .” Discouraging 
reports, but resolution, too—“I am determined. 
... That was a Christmas of desperation, cour- 
age, faith, 

No wonder when George Washington had writ- 
ten earlier that day to Robert Morris, he had 
expressed the hope “the next Christmas will prove 
happier than the present.” But mutiny, starvation, 
frustration, the danger of his army’s dissolving or 
deserting faced the General the Christmas of 
1777. The danger that his unselfish hopes for the 
struggling nation and his dreams of destiny would 
turn to dust and ashes must have made the holi- 


day, spent at Valley Forge, a heartrending ex- 
perience. 

There have been many other Christmastides 
when men’s hearts were heavy too. During the 
War Between the States thousands had died, but 
Abraham Lincoln never got used to the long 
casualty lists. One of the most human documents 
ever penned was the President's warm, tender 
letter full of sympathy and wisdom to Fanny 
McCullough when he learned of the death of 
the girl’s father. Written from the White House 
during the Christmas season, 1862, it must have 
expressed Lincoln’s feelings after the recent death 
of his son Willie: “The memory of your dear 
father, instead of an agony, will yet be a sad 
sweet feeling in your heart of a purer and holier 
sort than you have known before.” 

If the tinsel and holly, the merry lights and 
happy carols, mock your inner feelings, try to see 
beyond them to the real meaning of Christmas. 
In a world in which the Caesars and Napoleons 
trample on the tender hopes of men, in a suffer- 
ing world, a sinning world, a world of pain, Christ- 
mas declares the shining truth: This is still not 
a God-abandoned world, This is and remains the 
world in which God sent his Son. 

In the Christmas record we read of govern- 
ment regulations, taxing, a stable, the shepherds, 
the star, the Magi, a king who murdered little 
children without a twinge of conscience, soldiers 
marching. In our imagination we see a tired young 
woman, who ought not to have been traveling, 
forced to ride a burro over the mountains to a 
distant village because of the harsh enforcement 
of a king’s decree. 

The story's eternal meaning that has caught 
the imagination and stirred the everlasting hopes 
of men is the fact that God is in it on the side 
of the manger, the shepherds, and the Magi. He 
is part of it, his love hovering there in the mystic 
night like a star above the manger at Bethlehem. 
This is what gives substance and reality to the 
hopes born on the first Christmas morning. God 
was there speaking in the voices of the angels. 
He was there, in the manger of Mary’s Holy Child, 
God-with-Us, Immanuel. The tremendous truth 
of Christmas proclaims to all: “Be of good cour- 
age: lift up your hearts. This is a suffering world, 
but it is not a God-abandoned world, It is the 
world in which God has sent his Son.” 


—Spencer B. Situ 
Minister, The Camp Hill Presbyterian Church 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 
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Zenith’s latest contribution in its crusade to lower the cost of hearing in this day of rising prices: 


NOW...HEAR BETTER 
FOR 15°A MONTH! 


Imagine! 15¢ a month operating-cost instead of 15¢ to 30° a day! 


And the ‘“‘Royal-T”’ is accepted 
by the Council on Physical Med- 





What you save in cost of 
batteries will rapidly pay 


Introducing the extraordinary for the low purchase-price a a ey = ag 
f the ‘‘Royal-T’’! Tell your merican edica ssociation. 
BOW, tubeless, 3-transistor ; Let your local Zenith Hearing 


friends the welcome news. 








Aid Dealer show you, firsthand, 
why the new “Royal-T” is the 
TH The ‘‘Royal-T” is, without a transistor hearing aid you’ve 
NI doubt, the greatest step forward been walteng for. His name is 
So Sentti's eranadie te tower the listed in the classified telephone 
‘ ; : directory ...or send coupon below 
cost of hearing. It is a hearing f ang eee san 

aid that actually does live up to an See re —_ i 
all the magic promises you’ve Do tell your friends about this 
heard about transistors. It is a wonderful Zenith development. 

hearing aid that represents, in Show them a copy of this ad. 























every way, the superb quality Sorry—but orders for the new 
amin and performance hearing-aid ‘“Royal-T” will have to be filled 
wearers expect of Zenith. in the order received. 


GREATER ECONOMY: The “Royal-T” operates for only 15¢ per month as 

BONE CONDUCTION ACCESSO compared to 15¢ to 30¢ per day for old-type vacuum-tube hearing aids! P3 
Manav iasar aes GREATER CLARITY: Lifelike sound, truer and clearer than ever. Zenith's 

transistors assure you greater clarity than vacuum tubes, and you get 

Zenith’s newly developed, super-sensitive heat and humidity resistant 

microphone...an engineering triumph! 


GREATER CONYENIENCE: Only one, tiny, 15¢ “A” battery (available in stores 
from coast to coast) operates the entire hearing aid for a full month in 
average use. No “B” battery, fewer interruptions in power. i 

5-YEAR SERVICE PLAN: Your Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer will give you full 
details on this remarkable after-purchase protection plan, and also the 
1-Year Written Parts Warranty. 

10-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE: You can try out the “Royal-T” at work, 


home, church, theatre, under all hearing conditions. Judge for yourself! 


Zenith's outstanding vacuum-tube hearing aids are still available, $75 each 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE LITERATURE 


You will receive an important and revealing booklet summarizing the U.S. 
Government Federal Trade Commission Rules on Hearing Aid Adver- 
tising and Sales Practices. This vital information, released by the Na- 
tiong al Better Business Bureau, should be read by everyone contemplat- 
ing the purchase of a hearing aid...Zenith or any other make. 

Save this Zenith ad and check it against the booklet. Check every hear- 
ing aid advertisement you see. Then you, yourself, can readily tell whether 
or not a manufacturer or dealer is basing his advertising on facts. 

You will also receive interesting literature about the Zenith “‘Royal-T” 
and a complete list of Zenith Hearing Aid Dealers. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Dept. Z50, 5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 
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Concerning the 
‘Letter to Presbyterians’ 

« The General Council’s “Letter to Pres- 
byterians” [“This Nation Under God,” 
P.L., November 14] must hearten every 
thinking Protestant because of what it 
says, and because it came to be written. 
What it says is true, disturbingly, dan- 
gerously true: and since most people 
hate to be disturbed, the letter has al- 
ready met with editorial and oral dis- 
agreement—and it will meet with more. 
But the truth is its own best defense: 
There is no need for Presbyterians to 
excuse what has been said; their duty is 
rather to absorb, propagate, and am»plify 
the “Letter.” 

For instead of merely echoing what 
we all know—that Communism is an evil 
creed (which, according to The New 
York Times, in its editorial endorsement 
of the “Letter.” is “the easiest thing in 
the world to say” )—the General Council 
has lifted the lid on Communism’s direst 
victory to date—the infection of this 
country with the viruses of violence, dis- 
trust, and falsehood. If these practices 
become the policies of our people, no 
matter to what end, then the very ideals 
which we seek to protect from totalitarian 
cynicism have already been thrown 
away. 

Sharply the authors of the “Letter” 
have drawn a line between “treason” and 
One is reminded of what 
Bishop Bayne has written recently in his 
Optional God: 

“It is essential [for Christians] that the 
State .. 
and a profound suspicion . 


“dissent.” 


be regarded with great reserve 
.. that man 
himself . be seen always as the end 
and never the means.” And surely a sur- 
prising naivete in other quarters is im- 
plied by the General. Council's realistic 
doubt that “former” Communists—when 
will. in the matter of 
habitual lying, have changed their ethics 
when thev turned their coats. 

Most of us know by now that the 
Council is especially concerned with the 
affirmation of three fundamentals—the 
prophetic function of the Church, the 
majesty of truth. and the sovereignty of 
God. That these fundamentals have been 
part of America’s past is a matter of rec- 
That they continue a_ part of 
America’s future is a matter for resolve. 
In the face of menacing negativism. then, 


haled as witnesses 


ord. 


the job remains for all of us to spread 
these positives with approval and en- 
thusiasm. 

In the meanwhile, as Presbyterians, 
we may well rejoice that a timely mani- 
festo has been written, and written by 
the leaders of our Church. Seldom has 
a religious pronouncement met with such 


t 


widespread notice as has attended the 
publication of the “Letter.” One ven- 
tures that there exists under today’s cir- 
cumstances a peculiar longing for spirit- 
ual counsel and a unique readiness to 
hear those who speak in the name of 
their King and Head—who is Himself the 
Word of Truth and Prince of Peace. 
—LocKHART AMERMAN 
Sewickley, Pennsylvania 


« The bold and courageous stand taken 
during the past week by the Presbyterian 
Church made me proud of my denomina- 
tion. 

The frightening commentary on the 
moral climate into which our nation has 
moved is the very fact that the position 
taken bv the Church should even call for 
applause. The sober and sage observa- 
tions made in the statement are, without 
exception, truths which in a normal at- 
mosphere would be taken perfectly for 
—Rospert Payson HILu 

New York, New York 


granted, 


« ... 1 must say that every time I read 
this letter, | am more and more dis- 
pleased that any such communication 
should be issued by the head Council of 
the Presbyterian Church, and addressed 
to the entire Church and all Presbyter- 
ians and to the United States and to the 
whole world. 

I am sure this letter was not com- 
posed by true Communists nor put out 
for the benefit of the Communist Party 
and Russia; but if it were, that is just 
about the kind of subtle paper they 
would put out. . This letter is just 
filled with falsehoods (as where it says 
that Communism is a secular religious 
faith, when we all know that it is entirely 
void of all religion, and has no faith at 
all, but is outspokenly atheistic). It has 
also lots of half-truths and insinuations 
and is far more apt to bring aid and com- 
fort to the enemy, Russia and the Com- 
munist Party, than it does to those who 
are so bravely trying to root out these 
snakes and rats and uphold our own 
country and Constitution, . . . 


—Dnr. A. J. WHALLON 


Riehmond, Indiana 


« Regarding the letter entitled “This 
Nation Under God,” I, as a sincere and 
earnest member of the Presbyterian 
Church, hereby register my strong ob- 
jection to having political pronounce- 
ments to which I am unalterably opposed 
expressed by persons who claim to be 
my duly elected representatives. If the 
members of our church assemblies and 
councils intend to use their offices to 
engage in political activities that cannot 
fail to be controversial and divisive. it 
would follow from democratic—and Pres- 
byterian—procedure that they make their 
political sympathies known beforehand. 
If we are choosing political officials in 
our churches. let us choose them accord- 


ing to their “political platforms.” 

I am sure that thousands of my fellow 
members would join me in denying that 
the efforts of our government and our 
Congressional committees to expose 
Communist plotters and their sympathiz- 
ers have been conducted as “inquisitions” 
and “threats to freedom of thought.” 
Throughout Protestantism, I can sense 
a growing discontent by the “man in the 
pew” at having political views expressed 
in the name of his church by unqualified 
clergymen and other officials, I say “un- 
qualified,” because the only excuse that 
many of these individuals could give 
when they were accused of supporting 
Communist-inspired petitions, commit- 
tees, and publications was that they were 
the naive victims of Communist propa- 
ganda. 

Before our Protestant churches split 
apart in futile political wrangling, I pray 
that they will follow the example of our 
Lord who refused to be drawn into the 
political controversies of his time and 
become the “political” Messiah of his 
people. 

—Witiiam H, Paw inc 
New York, New York 


Presbyterian Union 


« Some of us U.S. Presbyterians have 
been afraid that the U.S.A. Church will 
swallow us up if we go into a union ar- 
rangement. Perhaps we fear that the 
Northern group will get all the offices. 
That seems like a groundless fear, how- 
ever, if one considers the fact that the 
two thousand delegates to the nation- 
wide Assembly of United Church 
Women in Atlantic City last month 
(PrespyTeRIAN Lire, Oct. 31, p. 17) 
chose five of their six officers (president, 
two vice-presidents, and two secretaries ) 
from states in the territory of the U.S. 
Church (Kentucky, Missouri, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia) —all 
but the treasurer (from New York). 
Perhaps the U.S.A. minister I heard 
of in Oklahoma, who expressed a fear 
that the U.S.A, Church would “lose its 
shirt” unless Southern Presbyterians 
blocked the union move, has a sounder 
fear. Yours for union, 
—Tnos, A, FirzGerap. 
Teacher of the Men’s Bible Class 


Shandon Presbyterian Church 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Correction 

Paragraph 3 of “Where Union Is a 
Fact.” by Kenneth J. Foreman (P.L., 
Nov. 28, 1953, page 8), contains an 
error, The point of the article is that dif- 
ferences of opinion in the faculty of 
Louisville Seminary have NEVER been 
along north-south lines. The word never 
was omitted in the last sentence of the 
paragraph. Never has a_ proofreader’s 
error “been more resoundingly wrong 
than this.” —THE EDITORS 
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THE COVER shows us part of an 
unusual Christmas present that is 
attracting thousands of people—old 
as well as young—to the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Franklin, Penn- 
sylvania. Here the Franklin church's 
young pastor, Dale K. Millizan, tells 
the story of the Three Wise \fen 
via flannelboard to church youth 
club member Tommy Painter; Doris 
Bell, daughter of the pastor of 
Franklin’s African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion Church; and Elaine 
Heasley, whose father is an elder 
and whose mother is women’s as- 
sociation president at First Church. 
For the story of this present, see 


All Aboard for Christmas, page 17. 


The nation’ newspapers and mag- 
azines have been full of reports in 
recent weeks about the Korean and 
Chinese prisoners of war who refuse 
to return to Communist tyranny. No 
man knows these courageous pris- 
oners better or has done more for 
them than the Reverend Harold 
Voelkel, Presbyterian foreign mis- 
sionary who for three vears has been 
a POW chaplain on special service 
to the U. S. government in Korea. 
The first installment of Mr. Voelkel’s 
dramatic experiences, Behind 
Barbed Wire in Korea, begins on 
page 8. A second article will appear 
in PresByTERIAN LirE December 
26. A native of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, Mr, Voelkel began his mis- 
sionary service in Korea and Japan 
in 1929 following graduation from 
Princeton Seminary. He was grad- 
uated from Huron College, Huron, 
South Dakota, in 1926, and also has 
an M.A. from Princeton University. 
He is at present on furlough. 


An interesting highlight of Pres- 
byterian work among Spanish- 
speaking Americans (Church study 
theme, 1953-54) is the story of Ber- 
nice Damian, young teacher at the 
Presbyterian mission in Truchas, 
New Mexico (The Orphan Who 
Adopted a Village, page 12). The 
author, veteran journalist Miriam 
Sieve Wohl, spent several weeks in 
the Southwest last summer gather- 
ing information about this phase of 
the Church’s activities. 


By special arrangements with our 
printer, the issue of December 26 
is being mailed early so that it will 
be delivered before Christmas, 


DecemsBer 12, 1953 
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MEDITATIONS 


Our Clearest Vision 


A young minister was returning home 
from making pastoral calls, when he met 
an old man who lived in the neighbor- 
hood. The man had been brought up in 
the Church and knew his Bible, but he 
had become a good deal of an agnostic, 
especially in regard to the deity of Jesus. 
The Christmas season was approaching, 
and the man must have been thinking 
about it as he accosted the minister: 
“Now honestly, do you believe that the 
great God of the universe, the Creator, 
came down into this world and was born 
in a stable in Bethlehem among the 
horses? I couldn't believe any such non- 
sense, It’s against reason. It is derogatory 
to the character of God.” 


The minister was set to thinking 
afresh about the Incarnation which 
Christmas celebrates. Was the Christmas 
story unreasonable? Could it be true 
that the infinite God came inito the world 
in the Baby of Bethlehem? 

Why should the Incarnation be un- 
reasonable? Are values determined by 
size? Is the work of an artist to be valued 
on the basis of the area of his canvas? 
Its value is measured by the beauty of 
his conception and the perfection of his 
work in putting it on canvas. Which is 
the greater, the oak with its wide-spread- 
ing branches or the little acorn that holds 
the oak that is to be? And why should 
not the infinite God, Creator of the uni- 
verse, reveal himself to the world in the 
life and character and ministry of a little 
Child who grew into the Carpenter of 
Nazareth and who “went about doing 
good”? He who had been laid in the 
manger could say, “He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father.” 


When we come to know God as Jesus 
revealed him, the Incarnation is inevit- 
able. “In the beginning was the Word, 

. and the Word was God, . . . And 
the Word became flesh; . . . we have be- 
held his glory” (John 1:1, 14). 

When do we think that Napoleon re- 
vealed his greatness? Was it when he 
led his armies, or was it when one night 
he found a sentry asleep with exhaustion, 
and he took the soldier’s musket and 
stood guard in his place? Is it not the 
kind heart and humility of Lincoln that 
endears him to us? If a man is at his 
best when he humbles himself in service 
of others, may we not see the greatness 
of God and his love as a Babe born in 
Bethlehem? 


More important still is the answer to 
the question, “What idea of God do we 
find among men where the Christmas 


Tenth Day: Luke 2:2 


story goes?” The Incarnation is imbedded 
in the New Testament, and the New 
Testament has given to the world the 
most exalted idea of God mankind 
knows. 

Read again the words of Paul: “Have 
this mind among yourselves, which you 
have in Christ Jesus, who, though he 
was in the form of God, did not count 
equality with God a thing to be grasped, 
but emptied himself, taking the form of 
a servant, being born in the likeness of 
men, And being found in human form he 
humbled himself and became obedient 
unto death, even death on a cross. There- 
fore God has highly exalted him and 
bestowed on him the name which is 
above every name, that at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, in heaven 
and on earth and under the earth. and 
every tongue confess that Jesus Christ 
is Lord, to the glory of God the Father” 
(Philippians 2:5-11). 

Wherever the story of the Incarnation 
is believed, man’s idea of God is exalted. 
Paul tried to reveal the New Testament 
idea of God to the Athenian intellectuals 
when he said: “The God who made the 
world and everything in it, being Lord 
of heaven and earth, does not live in 
shrines made by man, nor is he served 
by human hands, as though he needed 
anything, since he himself gives to all 
men life and breath and everything. And 
he made from one every nation of men 
to live on all the face of the earth, having 
determined allotted periods and_ the 
boundaries of their habitation, that they 
should seek God, in hope that they might 
feel after him and find him. Yet he is not 
far from each one of us, for ‘in him we 
live and move and have our being’” 
(Acts 17:24-28). 

Man’s clearest vision of God has been 
found in him who came as the little Babe 
of Bethlehem and was laid in a manger 
amidst the cattle. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Isaiah 9:1-7. “A child is born.” 

Second Day: Malachi, Ch. 4. The forerunner fore- 
told. 

Third Day: Luke 1:57-66. The forerunner is born. 

Fourth Day: John 1:19-28. The testimony of John. 

Fifth Dav: John 1:1-14. The Incarnation. 

Sixth Dav: Luke 1:416-55. The Magnificat. 

Seventh Dav: Luke 2:1-7. The Child is born. 

Eighth Day: Luke 2:8-20. The angels proclaim 
him. 

Nivth Day: Matthew 2:1-12. Wise Men seck him. 

2-35. Simeon recognizes him. 
Acts 17:22-31. “The God who made 





Eleventh Day: 
the world.” 

Twelfth Day: 
Son. 

Thirteenth Day: Philippians 2:1-11. “God has 
highly exalted him.” 

Fourteenth Dav: T Corinthians 15:20-28. The sov- 
erengnty of God 


Romans 1:8-17. The gospel of God’s 


—Park Hays \ILLer 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A few weeks ago a woman entered her office in a 
building near ours, opened a window, and—under 
some terrible compulsion—leaped to the sidewalk be- 
low. Those of us who passed by on the way to work, 
or who had firsthand accounts from the office mes- 
senger who was first on the scene, were shaken by the 
degree of mutilation of this human being’s body. At 
the end of her descent, she struck a pipe-like railing 
around a subway entrance. The impact was sufficient 
to sever both legs from her body at points between 
the knees and ankles. 

Unfortunately for the people of America, we do 
not react with the same horror to the fact that an auto- 
mobile moving at a rate of sixty miles an hour strikes 
any stationary object with the same killing force as if 

it had been driven out of a ninth-story window. 
Let us leave the unpalatable clinical details to the 
automobile associations and the safety councils. Let 
us consider instead whether church membership has 
anything at all to do with highway safety. Do we 
drive our automobiles like militant, competitive mur- 
derers, or like redeemed men? 





Having become interested in the impersonal but 
fearful statistic that Americans killed 37,600 of their 
fellow citizens last year, we went to visit the people 
at the American Automobile Association who, in addi- 
tion to starting our car when the battery runs down, 
are knocking themselves out trving to get us to stop 
mangling each other. The local director of safety, 
Robert N. Hoffman, brought forth statistics which 
most Americans know, but which few remember when 
competing for priority at a red light turned green. 
Having passed along the books of statistics, Mr. Hofl 
man proceded to strike a theological note—or so it 
seemed to us. “It is misleading,” said he, “to say that 
speed is the chief cause of accidents. Speed may be 
the occasion of most accidents, but speed itself is 
caused by certain unsavory things in the hearts of 
people.” 

Thus armed with secular support for a Calvinistic 
point of view, we turned to the Fifty-first Psalm to 
read, “Deliver me from bloodguiltiness, O God, thou 
God of my salvation.” That which some of us do daily 
with our automobiles is certainly as guilty as it is 
bloody, and as bloody as it is guilty. 

When our new car is broken in, it is time to “see 
what she will de.” She will, in fact, do a hundred miles 
or more. If we ascertain this fact by the moronic 
process of pressing for the limit, we may not kill any- 
one. Does not our Christian teaching tell us, however, 
that we are as guilty as the man who goes eighty miles 
an hour and has the misfortune to have somebody's 
youngster run out from behind a tree to certain death? 


The safety people make spot announcements on 
television about reckless driving. One sees some of 
these with his child on his lap. If he happens to have 
the spiritual perceptiveness to listen to the safety 
message, he finds that he is holding him a little tighter. 
Anybody who wonders how he could go on living 
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were his child killed in the street, should also ask 
himself how he'd like to live with himself after his car 
and his folly have put some child out of the wonderful 
business of living. 

At a meeting in which the people of a wealthy 


suburb were asking questions about their public 


schools, somebody asked why the schools were not 
providing driver training courses. The answer was 
that “. . . our children come from such good homes 
with such responsible parents that the situation is 
different here.” One of those present retorted, “One 
of our boys steering an eighty-mile-an-hour projectile 
is as dangerous as anybody else’s boy.” 


Safety educators will tell us that we are, as drivers, 
dangerous, Perhaps it is time for the Church to add its 
voice, telling us that we are more than dangerous, 
perhaps depraved, If good breeding has obscured that 
which evangelical Christianity calls total depravity, it 
emerges again when we get our hands on a steering 
wheel. We who let ladies precede us into elevators 
and revolving doors are the same people who use 
murderous bursts of speed to keep another car from 
getting around a corner ahead of us. 

Church members may not be surprised to learn that 
in twenty-three out of every hundred fatal accidents 
somebody—a driver or a pedestrian—is drunk. They 
may not know, however, that fully half of all the 
death-drivers are in the age group from twenty-five to 
forty-four, The perhaps maligned “adolescent mani- 
acs’—those under eighteen—do only 4 per cent of the 
butchering, although they do a pretty good share when 
one considers that there are fewer of them, We whose 
children are still children—we who have the most to 
lose from reckless driving—are the biggest killers. 

The Church could help. The Church has been tell- 
ing us for centuries that the toughest thing we are 
called upon to do is to acquire a newness of heart. We 
must have better laws, better enforced. We must not 
cringe from the necessity of taking away forever the 
driving privileges of offenders. If we see the village 
idiot heading up Main Street with a shotgun and a 
nasty look in his eye, we get the police to take his gun 
away. Likewise, we must disarm the highway killers. 

Taking down license numbers and reporting those 
who turn turnpikes into speedways will help, Getting 
somebody who knows how to teach youngsters to 
drive will help. 


For the church member, however, who knows that 
a change of heart is more effective than any law, it will 
be necessary to do some soul-searching. If the slogans 
of the safety agencies are to little avail, if even the 
commandment, “Thou shalt not kill,” will not deter us, 
perhaps we can be persuaded by Christ’s estimate of 
the worth of both human life and human personality. 
If as citizens we have a duty to drive our cars com- 
passionately, how much greater is the demand upon 
us as Christians. Let’s seek deliverance from. this 
bloodguiltiness. 
—THE EDITORS 














Chaplain Harold Voelkel 


Behind 
Barbed Wire 


in Korea 


Part One: 


By Harold Voelkel © 


From makeshift warehouse prisons at Pyeng 


Yang to the bloody, fenced-in compounds 
on Kojedo, a plucky Presbyterian missionary 
helped bring Christianity to thousands of 
prisoners of war 


The Beginning 
When the Reds attacked South Korea 
in June, 1950, I evacuated to Japan 
with mission. 
There the American Far Eastern Com- 


other members of our 
mand Chaplain invited me to become a 
chaplain among the Korean troops who 
were being given an accelerated training 
course in Japan and were shortly to be 
integrated into the undermanned Ameri- 
can divisions being rushed to Korea. 

[ returned to Korea in September, 
1950, the Inchon landing, that hush-hush 
operation described by a news magazine 
as “the worst kept secret of the war.” 
In a few days I found myself among the 
Korean troops fighting in the battle of 
Seoul, our home at the time of evacua- 
tion. The battle was fierce but brief, and 
soon I entered the capital, crushed by 
the extent of the dreadful destruction. 


Q 
o 


Ironically the destruction was the work 
mostly of American planes, guns, and 
tanks. 

While the military gains were being 
consolidated, opportunity to visit around 
came to me. The news of the capture of 
large numbers of prisoners challenged 
me to visit them. The huge prison at 
Inchon, built some years ago by the 
Japanese, had been temporarily taken 


®POW stands for prisoner of war. It is an in 
clusive term given for any man captured and held 
by the United Nations forces, be he a North 
Korean soldier, South Korean soldier, Chinese 
POW, or North Korean Communist POW. My 
story includes experience with all these groups who 
fought under the Communist flag. Many of these 
men were forced into the Communist army, of 
course. When the war started, the Communist 
troops were all North Koreans, numbers of whom 
were Christians forced against their will to fight 
against the Republic of Korea army (South Korea) 


over for POW® occupancy, and as a 
chaplain I was readily admitted. I first 
visited buildings used as a hospital. I was 
not prepared for the awful sight of men 
horribly wounded. In the treatment 
rooms and wards Korean doctors and 
nurses, members of the staff of Severance 
Hospital, a mission institution, were giv- 
ing themselves unsparingly to alleviating 
the pain of these battle casualties. 


to whose rescue the United Nations came. Then as 
the North Korean Communist army crossed the 
38th parallel, took Seoul, and sped south toward 
the Pusan perimeter, en route they gathered up 
all straying South Koreans and forced them into the 
North Korean Communist army. Some of these 
South Koreans were Christians, so that you have 
what I'm sure sounds strange, South Korean 
Christians fighting in the North Korcan Communist 
army. The point is, prisoner of war re fers to any 
man the United Nations (mostly American) cap- 
tured and held as prisoner 
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Newly captured Chinese and North Koreans squat on chilly floor of bombed warehouse to learn hymns and hear Chaplain Voelkel. 


In a few weeks Pyeng Yang, the Red 
capital, fell, and a jeep and trailer were 
provided for me to drive there. The city 
had been called “the Christian capital of 
korea,” and was the site of the largest 
mission station in the world. Both boys’ 
and girls middle schools, a college, Bible 
institutes, a theological seminary, and 
large congregations evidenced the phe 
nomenal growth and vigor of the Church. 
Now World War I 
and five years of Russian oce upation and 
their 


alter four vears of 


control, Americans were having 
lirst opportunity in nine years to greet 
their Korean brethren 

In Pyeng Yang I again learned of the 
capture of large numbers of prisoners of 
war and their location. I started to visit 
them, first in the city prison and then in 
the enormous across the 


river. Conditions in the 


warehouses 
prison 
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were 


similar to those in Inchon, except that 
here the vard was filled with the stench 
of decay ing human flesh, victims of the 
Reds who had been murdered and 
hurriedly thrown into ditches as the UN 
troops approached. Christians were cer- 
tain that numbers of pastors were among 
those in the prison at the time of the 
massacre. 

I would estimate that some fiftv thou- 
sand POWs were held in the warehouses 
in east Pyeng Yang. They were a scared, 
ragged, and hungry -looking lot. As else- 
where it amazed them to hear an Ameri- 
can in a military uniform speak their lan- 
guage, While at first they were suspicious 
of me and my questions, they soon 
warmed up at the evidence that I was a 
missionary. In a matter of minutes they 
relaxed and joined heartily in the sing- 
ing of a hymn and reciting a verse of 


Scripture. With a brief message and a 
prayer I concluded the meeting and con- 
tinued around to the next building. 
There were ten buildings, if I am not 
mistaken—a full day’s work but an ex- 
ceedingly happy one, too. 

Work at Pyeng Yang continued for two 
weeks; then orders came for me to re- 
port to Ham Heung, 
provincial capital. The orders seemed 
view of the tre- 


a northeastern 


incredible to me in 
mendous opportunity in Pyeng Yang. I 
actually considered resigning from the 
army in order to remain in the work 
there, but how unwise that would have 
been in view of what followed. 


The Hung Nam Evacuation 


We were sitting in the chaplain’s office 
in Wonsan, the big port in northeast 
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Korea. It was late November, 1950, The 
chaplain, a full colonel, had been called 
that evening to a staff meeting. When he 
returned, about 9:00 p.m., it was with 
a gravity that his good-natured slang illy 
concealed. “This is the scoop, men,” he 
said, as he entered the room and shared 
with us the terrible news. “Two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand Chinese have 
crossed the border.” The colonel urged 
me to return immediately north to Ham 
Heung, my station, from 
where I had come for a week’s visit to 
the army installations and native 
churches in Wonsan. 

After hurried consideration by military 
authorities in America whether 
troops should make a stand in northeast 
Korea against the Chinese or evacuate, it 
was decided to get out, Soon whole divi- 
sions, with thousands of troops and end- 
less lines of trucks, tanks, and huge 
artillery pieces roared through Ham 
Heung to the docks to be loaded aboard 
all types of craft. It was unmistakably 
clear to the native populace that some- 
thing was happening. 

To the Christians I was their liaison 
with the American army. Because of the 
ominous developments, the YMCA office 
was packed with excited, worried people. 
No time now for generalities or any 
evasion. 

“What's happening?” they asked. 
direct question requiring a direct an- 


permanent 


as to 


swer. 

“We're leaving,” 

“What will happen to us?” 
right back to me. 

For six weeks we had been enjoying 
a close and warm fellowship. I had been 
their contact with American churches, 
and funds and relief items had arrived. 
Plans had been completed to rebuild the 
destroyed hospital and to reopen schools, 


I replied slowly. 
they shot 


We were friends. 

I tried to explain my lack of authority, 
reminding them that I was a civilian em- 
ployee of the army, assigned to minister 
to Korean troops and prisoners of war, 
that army channels required me to make 
any request to the general through the 
corps chaplain, and that I would gladly 
speak to my superior in their behalf, but 
that I could not make any promise Ss. 

I hesitated to convey their appeal to 
the chi ipl: iin, for I knew the answer be- 
asked. I could see it was prob- 
lematical whether all the Americans and 
their enormous amount of equipment 
could be squeezed through the tiny bot- 
tleneck of a port in time to escape from 
Reds. Moreover, what 
ships were there to transport these thou- 
sands of Koreans? 

I delaved as long as I dared in return- 
ing to the YMCA, but I had to fulfill my 
With a heavy heart I met my 


fore I 


the onrushing 


promise. 
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Christian friends to explain frankly the 
factors that made it impossible to offer 
them any encouragement. The room was 
crowded and tense, and I began by 
raising que stions: 

“W There would you go if you could 
get away?” They were aware ‘of reports 
of people living in the streets of Pusan 
despite the cold of winter. “Where would 
vou go?” I insisted. “And also on what 
can you go? We Americans haven't suffi- 
cient shipping for ourselves, and your 
government is using all yours, What can 
anvone do for you?” 

At that point, two middle-aged women 
took my arms and, while looking search- 
ingly into my eyes, said in desperate and 
demanding voices, “Don't talk, save us!” 

To that I had no answer. I prayed 
with them and left the building. 

For days i visited offices of the various 
army de ‘partments and made __half- 
hearted appeals. I was prepared for the 
negative answers I received and felt I 
warranted the rebukes which the officers 
gave me for expecting anything as in- 
credible as that which I was asking of 
them. 

The deadline for the evacuation of 
Ham Heung had been set for 6:00 A.M. 
the next day. Each day brought the Chi- 
nese nearer, and now they were just out- 
side the city. In the few remaining hours, 
every American and all the equipment 
were to be out. Now, the afternoon of the 
day before, I decided to make my last 
try to secure help for my Christian breth- 
ren. While the staff officers on whom I 
called were sympathetic and kind, in 
firm language they told me finally that 
there was no possibility of meeting my 
request. I walked dejectedly over snow- 
packed roads from that office to the chap- 
lain’s headquarters. As I turned to enter 
the chaplain’s building, a nearby window 
opened and a Korean doctor called out, 
“Listen, God has answered our prayers.” 

He had marvelous news for me. The 
deputy commander, stirred by the plight 
of the Christians and knowing that they 
would be a primary target for the brut: il 
Reds, had granted permission for a spe- 
cial train of ten open freight cars, each 
with a capacity of 100 passengers, to 
transport them from Ham Heung to the 
port of Hung Nam. From there they 
would be loaded on American ships and 
taken to South Korea. The train would 
leave at nine that night, nine hours be- 
fore the Chinese were expected, and it 
was our responsibility to let the Chris- 
tians know of these arrangements and 
get them to the railroad yard on time. 
What news and what work lay ahead. 

It was December 15 and _ nightfall 

came early. Darkness had already set- 
tled when we reached the city in a jeep 
borrowed from the chaplain. A strict cur- 
few was enforced out of fear of fifth 
columnists, and the guards were 
commanded to shoot to kill any violators. 
Our first call was to the provost marshall, 


for the Christians would have to be es- 
corted by military police from the 
churches along the pitch-dark streets to 
the railroad lest they be mistaken for 
curfew violators. By that time it was 
6:30 p.m., and we therefore had two- 
and-a-half hours to chase all over the 
city to each of the eight congregations 
to tell them to gather in their sanctuaries 
and wait for American guards to accom- 
pany them to the train. What a ride that 
was, with a local deacon who knew each 
congregation and its leaders. 

The confusion at the railroad vard 
beggars description. Ham Heung had a 
population of 100,000 people, and I am 
confident that everyone — man, woman, 
and child who couldn't previously get 
away—came to the yard to try to go 
along with us. I was there until nearly 
midnight, when a special messenger ar- 
rived to call me back to headquarters. 
The next morning I heard from the mil- 
itary police colonel that three checks 
had been necessary to see that the people 
with the tickets we had issued got aboard 
the cars. 

Still more of God’s goodness was to 
be shown us. These refugees were taken 
to Kojedo, the island where the POW 
camps were located, There I had a year’s 
rich and grateful fellowship with them, 
helping them build churches and estab- 
lish schools. They were scattered in vil- 
lages all over the large island, and the 
last report indicated that they had 
founded seventeen congregations. Yes, 
God has answered our prayers. 


Pastor Im Han Sang 


Soon after arriving in Pusan from the 
Ham Heung evacuation, I began my 
visits to all five of the camps to look up 
the Christians. In one camp my inquiry 
brought an immediate answer by the 
Gls. 

“Christians?” they asked. “Yes, we 
have some, and a minister too.” 

“A minister?” I gasped. 

“Go call the chaplain,” they com- 
manded the POW orderly. Soon “the 
chaplain” arrived, a smiling man of forty 
with the light of Christ beaming from 
his eves. His beard was long, for razors 
were not permitted in those days, and 
his bageay, ill-fitting clothes were no dif- 
ferent from those of the thousands about 
him; but his face was e loquent with the 
presence of God. Here is his storv. 

Im Han Sang was pastor of a church 
in North Korea, where, following fierce 
persecution at the hands of the Japanese 
from 1940-45, he became the target of 
the Russians when they took over the 
government of North Korea and inaugu- 
rated their campaign of hate against the 
churches. The alternatives were clear: 
submission to the godless Reds, which 
meant compromising his faith, or loyalty 
to Christ. Im took his stand resolutely 

(Continued on page 33) 
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This 
Christmas 


finds Christians everywhere fer- 
vently raising the prayer that the 
light of Christ may come anew 
to our weary and worried world, 
scattering the gloom and dark- 
ness of war and human despair 
to bring a real peace on earth. 


You can express your love for 
the Prince of Peace in a very 
practical way by supporting the 
work of the Presbyterian Boards 
of National Missions, Foreign 
Missions and Christian Educa- 
tion. 


Like the Wise Men of old you 
can give a gift of gold. Through 
a Presbyterian Annuity pur- 
chased as a Christmas gift for 
someone dear to you, or as an in- 
vestment for yourself, you per- 
sonally participate in the cause 
of Christ and earn its eternal re- 
wards. 





For full information, write to 
of 
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On her way to a visit with a Spanish-American family, Bernice Damian walks along the main street of Truchas, New Mexico. 


Bernice has adopted the town as her home, calls it 


THE ORPHAN WHO 
ADOPTED A VILLAGE 


Bernice Damian belongs to the 
children of Truchas—and vice versa 


By Miriam 


No one was paying the slightest atten- 
tion to the ancient pick-up truck piled 
high with battered household goods that 
was making its way toward the Rio 
Grande around 1920. No one stopped 
the vehicle when it crossed the border, 
for there were few restrictions. Lashed 
somewhat precariously to the top of the 
load was a wooden crate. After hitting a 
bump that made the whole load teeter, 
the crate jarred loose and fell off. The 
Mexican couple in the driver's seat, un- 
aware of the loss, drove on. When thev 
they immediately turned 
They found the crate 


discovered ‘it. 


the car around 
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Sieve Wohl 


lving bv the side of the road where it 
had fallen. 

Inside a child was crving. The woman 
lifted the slatted cover and took out the 
little one. The box was well-padded, and 
the child wrapped in many layers of 
blankets. She seemed not to be hurt, only 
frightened. After comforting her, the 
woman tenderly placed her among the 
padding, and the man made the crate 
fast to the top of the load again. 

That is how Bernice Damian, teacher 
and worker at the Presbyterian Mission 
in Truchas, New Mexico, made her en- 
trance into the United States, and she 


“a littl Spanish plaza, high in the mountains, with lots of scenery.” 


has been getting into unusual situations 
ever since. 

Some people have a special talent for 
the spectacular, Bernice is such a one, 
and she needs no special props. She can 
scarcely walk across the street without 
causing comment. Though she is no 
magazine-cover beauty, her looks help. 
Tall, slender, and graceful, Bernice has 
brilliant, dark eves set in a pale face 
that looks even paler because of the 
mass of dark, wavy hair that frames it. 

Bernice does not know who her real 
parents are, The Mexican peasants with 
a solid) strain of Indian blood who 
brought her up were her foster parents, 
Her foster mother, a kind, ignorant 
woman, picked her up when her own 
mother abandoned her—a wailing infant 
a few days old. That happened in Gua- 
dalajara, Mexico, four days before Christ- 
mas in 1916, and December 21 is now 
Bernice’s official birthday. 

Bernice’s foster parents were migrant 
laborers, and they worked first in Texas 
and then went to southern Arizona to 
pick cotton. Bernice remembers little of 
her early childhood except that she was 
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often hungry and wet and cold. But she 
remembers when she was eight years old. 
That was the year when she first realized 
there were things in the world she knew 
nothing about. First a Sunday-school 
missionary came to the cotton fields with 
a portable organ. He sang hymns and 
told Bible stories to the children. He 
passed out Bible pictures with words 
printed in large letters. 

Then her father had the promise of 
a job in a mining town in southern 
Colorado. Using heavy wire to keep the 
old truck from falling apart, the family 
packed its belongings and drove north. 
Bernice was drawn to the mission station 
in the town, like a magnet. Again there 
were Bible stories and pictures with 
words. With the help of the missionary 
she learned to pick out the letters of the 
alphabet. As she took part in the Christ- 
mas pageant, it became clear to her that 
the reason for Christmas was the birth- 
day of Jesus. Gazing with enchanted 
eyes at the shining Christmas tree, sing- 
ing carols, and receiving a gift in his 
name, Bernice was conscious of a great 
desire to know him better. She remem- 
bers opening the Bible from which the 
storv of the Christ child had been read. 
It was a large book with many pages, she 
observed, and she knew there must be 
many stories in it. Greedily, she wanted 
to hear them all. More than that, she 
wanted to be able to read them for her- 
self. 

Her father’s job in the mine lasted less 
than a year, but by the time the family 
returned to the Arizona cotton fields, 
Bernice had taught herself to read and 
write. Now she was eager to go to school, 
and she was sent to a special one for 
Mexican children. She did not like it, 
so one day she investigated the Anglo 
school. She found it cleaner, and the 
rooms were brighter. She also thought 
the teachers were prettier, and told her 
mother they “smelled nice.” Bernice 
started going to the Anglo school. There 
were objections, but once her mother 
realized it was important, she fought 
for the child’s right to attend the better 
school. Another Mexican child, not so 
bright or attractive, might not have got- 
ten away with it. But Bernice did. She 
finished the eighth grade, then went into 
the fields to work all day, for now her 
foster parents could not work the long 
hours, and she had to help support the 
family. 

In the meantime, she had been hold- 
ing Bible school regularly for the chil- 
dren of the cotton fields. She had ac- 
quired a Bible and read it regularly. The 
children flocked to her classes, for not 
only did they love her, but Bernice al- 
Ways put on a good show. She did not 
merely tell a story, she acted it out. If 
the character wept, she wept: if the vil- 
lain was ugly, Bernice screwed her face 
in ugliness; and when there was some- 
thing funny—and always, when Bernice 
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Foster child of migrant workers, Bernice Damian had to teach herself the three R’s, 
Now a teacher of Spanish-American youngsters, she wins their confidence easily. 


told a story, there was humor—she 
laughed. People began to talk about this 
child of migrant parents who held chil- 
dren enthralled with her Bible stories. 
Robert N. McLean, in charge of Pres- 
byterian missions in the Southwest for 
the National Board, heard about the 
fabulously successful Sunday school sans 
building and sans books. One day when 
he was in southern Arizona, he looked 
Bernice up. It was the end of the season, 
the work had petered out, and he found 
her under a tree surrounded by a crowd 
of children ranging from kindergarten 
age to the teens. She was telling the story 
of Joseph, and Dr. McLean tried to be 
very quiet as he stole up to within sound 
of her voice. He needn't have taken such 
pains. He could have come galloping up 
on a dray horse, blowing Gabriel's horn, 
and no one would have paid him the 
slightest mind, he said later. The girl 
was a “born teacher,” he realized as he 
watched her. When she finished, some- 
thing like a sigh came from the audience. 
It might have been a sigh that the story 
was ended, but Dr. McLean has always 
maintained that it was the first deep 


breath they had taken for fifteen minutes. 

Robert McLean became Bernice’s 
friend and her long-time confidant, He 
wrote a book about her, The Flying 
Boat, for boys and girls of junior-high 
age. Rosario, the heroine, is Bernice, and 
the story, although largely fictional, is 
based on her life. Through Dr. McLean 
the Board of National Missions became 
interested in her, and Bernice was en- 
abled to go to high school in Los Angeles, 
then entered Asheville Normal School, 
Asheville, North Carolina, where she 
stayed for two years. The last half of her 
college work was done at the University 
of New Mexico in Albuquerque. She 
lived at Menaul School with other 
students who were attending the uni- 
versity. 

It is characteristic of Bernice that she 
should announce vehemently when she 
was about half-way through college that 
she would “never teach little children 
and never live in a small place.” She 
wanted to be a social worker, she said, 
and her work at the university was 
toward that end. She majored in so- 
ciology and after school worked as an 
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THE ORPHAN WHO 
ADOPTED A VILLAGE 


(Continued) 


assistant in the Home of Neighborly 
Service connected with the Albuquerque 
Spanish Church. One summer she was 
parish worker and teacher in the E] Paso 
Ilome of Neighborly Service, and an- 
other summer she went to Truchas to 
assist Myrtle Walmsley with vacation 
Bible schools conducted in nearby com- 
munities. On graduation, Bernice was ap- 
pointed an assistant in the Home of 
Neighborly Service in San Bernardino. 
But she found, alas, that social workers 
have countless practical details to attend 
to in connection with their jobs—Bernice 
cheerfully from 
“practical.” She was offered a teaching 
job in California, but she knew she did 
not want to teach in an ordinary public 
school, She loves too much “the other 
side of teaching,” she explains “the side 
that is lost when it is confined to certain 
hours in the schoolroom. After school, 
the teacher forgets about the children 
and the children forget about the teacher 
and what she teaches and what they 
have learned, if anything.” 

For ten years now Bernice has been 
teaching the little children—the first, sec- 
ond, and third grades—at the Pres|yter- 
ian Mission in Truchas, which is defi- 
nitely a small place. She also is super- 
intendent of the Sunday school, teaches 
an adult Sunday-school class, directs a 


admits she is far 


junior club, has charge of dramatics, 
plans the children’s socials, fills in as 
choir leader, or conducts primary wor- 
ship service. Beyond that, her time is 
given “to the other side of teaching.” She 


* 





goes calling in the homes; when she does, 
a half-dozen children trail along in her 
wake, while her own dog, a collie named 
Bonnie, and two other dogs who accom- 
pany her on all her hikes, run ahead to 
announce her coming to the parents. She 
loves little children (and they love her). 
As for Truchas, described by her as “a 
little Spanish plaza, high up in the moun- 
tains, isolated, and with lots of scenery 
around it,” that is her home; and some- 
how when Bernice says “home” you 
know the word has special significance 
for her. 


Bernice is well aware how fortunate 
she is to have warm, understanding 
Myrtle Walmsley for her “boss,” and 
acknowledges she could have a difficult 
time if the executive were an inflexible, 
rule-bound person. 

Myrtle describes Bernice as “a creative 
person with imagination and tempera- 
ment” and says that people who are 
rigid or “proper” don't always know 
what to make of her. Bernice sometimes 
bothers people because she is so different 
from what they think missionaries ought 
to be like. 

Myrtle understands this. Although 
actually the age difference between the 
two women is negligible, their relation- 
ship is that of mother and daughter. 
Myrtle has a protective attitude toward 
Bernice, while Bernice comes to Myrtle 
with her disappointments and looks to 
her for guidance. Probably due to 
malnutrition in childhood, Bernice has 
never been robust, and her enthusiasm 
and willingness to do anything that needs 
doing are greater than her strength. She 
needs to be guarded against overwork, 


Bernice Damian’s third-graders at the Presbyterian Mission, Truchas, read about 


life outside their isolated village. Bernice also teaches grades one and two. 
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and since she cannot be trusted to do 
this herself, Myrtle watches her. 

The Truchas people repeat stories 
about her scrapes with considerable rel- 
ish. Last Christmas when the special 
program was being given, the Commu- 
nity Building was jammed; and, as hap- 
pens every year, a great crowd of people 
who could not get in were outside trying 
to see through the windows and doors, 
Bernice would come out and tell them to 
go away. The people would walk off a 
bit, but as soon as she was inside, would 
return, With their faces pressed against 
the windows, they distracted the little 
ones who were taking part in the Christ- 
mas pageant. This finally got Bernice’s 
“Mexican” up—as they say—and she went 
out and grabbed the first person she saw 
by the arm and said: “When I tell vou to 
move—I mean move!” , 

A tall, broad-shouldered man looked 
down at her in hurt surprise. “All right,” 
he said meekly, starting obediently to 
move away. “All I wanted to see was 
my own little Teresita in the plav—she 
is my only child—I had to work late so I 
could not come early enough to get in.” 


He was probably even more be- 
wildered when Bernice grasped his arm 
again, propelled him inside the audi- 
torium, and pushed him into her own 
seat down front. 

Last summer while on vacation, she 
was in an automobile accident. She had 
a greater degree of concussion than was 
at first thought, and the convalescence 
was a long one. The entire village, it 
seemed to Myrtle, went into action to 
keep her cheered up. One small boy 
saved a tortilla from his scanty dinner 
and brought it wrapped in a paper nap- 
kin. One little girl brought a kitten that 
she announced gravely had been 
“birthed” for Miss Damian. Fathers, 
whose work-worn hands were strangers 
to the pen, laboriously wrote out the 
words to ask when she would be out of 
the hospital and to tell her the news 
about wives and children, 

She still tires easily. All Truchas 
knows it. And all Truchas watches. When 
someone thinks Bernice is overdoing, 
they run to the mission to tell Miss 
Walmsley. 


People observing the extraordinary 
response she gets from children some- 
times ask for the secret of her success 
with them. She shrugs at this question. 
She hasn't anv secret, she says. She 
treats children with respect but she 
“puts it on the line.” She does not be- 
lieve children appreciate the subtle ap- 
proach. Of course, she occasionally gets 
a surprise. One little girl on her way to 
church bought a popsicle with the 
nickel she had for the collection plate. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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This is the second of three articles on 
“Imperatives of Christian Living,” se- 
lected from John A. Mackay’s God's Or- 
der, copyright 1953 by The Macmillan 
Company, and used with the publisher's 


HE third imperative is formulated 

by implication. Paul's saying to the 
people to whom he wrote (Ephesians 
4:20: “You did not so learn Christ”) that 
a certain type of behavior was contrary to 
everything that they had learned about 
Jesus Christ implied that for them to 
learn Christ was their great task. 

The ultimate goal of human thought 
and behavior is to think and act “as the 
truth is in Jesus.” The endeavor to “copy 
God” leads directly to Jesus Christ. To 
“learn Christ” is much more than to ac- 
quire knowledge about him. It is to ab- 
sorb him and to be absorbed by him. 
Christ the Personal Truth becomes the 
supreme copy, the standard image, 
which must be learned. And this lesson 
can only be learned when the Christ, who 
is himself the lesson. becomes part of 
a Christian’s very being, enlightening his 
mind, stirring his heart, controlling his 
will. When this takes place the Chris- 
tian, to use Paul’s other great category, 
which we will consider later, thinks and 
acts “in the Lord.” 


To learn Christ means, to begin with, 
to study carefully the life and teachings 
of Jesus. It means chiefly, however, to 
grasp the essential image of Jesus, which 
is the image of what God is, and of 
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permission. Four imperatives are explicit 
or implicit in Ephesians 4:17-5:20. In 
the November 28 issue, Dr. Mackay dis- 
cussed the first two injunctions: Chris- 
tians must “walk in the light” and “copy 


what man should be, and, what through 
the grace of Jesus, he may become. That 
image, as has been emphasized already, 
was portrayed in the memorable foot- 
washing scene when the Master, in- 
tensely aware of his deity and completely 
conscious of his destiny, became the serv- 
ant. That image is projected by St. Paul 
in the Philippian Letter into the context 
and structure of the great cosmic drama. 
“Let this mind,” he said, “be in you 
which was also in Christ Jesus, who, be- 
ing in the form of God and thinking not 
equality with God a prize to be grasp- 
ingly retained, humbled himself and be- 
came obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross” (Philippians 2:5-8). 
This is the tremendous thing for which 
Christians have to thank and praise God. 
This is also the image of what they, too, 
must become. Becoming themselves 
nothing that Christ may be all and in all 
in them and through them, they in their 
turn become all things to all men, the 
servants of all. 

For a Christian to learn Christ in this 
sense is to put off his old nature, to re- 
pudiate everything in word and deed 
that “belongs to one’s former manner of 
life and is corrupt through deceitful 
lusts” (Ephesians 4:22). One becomes 
“renewed in the spirit of one’s mind” 


God.” The following article is concerned 
with the third imperative—“learn Christ.” 
The last article in the series will ap- 
pear in the December 26 issue: Chris- 
tians must be “filled with the Spirit.” 


(4:23). This happens because one has 
put on “the new nature created after the 
likeness of God in true righteousness and 
holiness” (4:24), Then God in Christ 
ceases to be a copy which is merely 
looked at. Christ in whom God comes 
to us, the image of the invisible God 
and the agent of his will, becomes our 
life, our true nature. Then goodness be- 
comes not an imperative to be striven 
after but an activity in which we natur- 
ally engage. It becomes second nature. 


They who have learned Christ put 
away every form of falsehood. They 
speak the truth to one another, They do 
this because lying is incompatible with 
the common life, A lie destroys the com- 
munity. It shatters the basis of perfect 
trust upon which the Christian commu- 
nity is established. A lie is a stab into the 
very vitals of the Body of Christ. This 
is so because a lie is a sable shaft from 
the kingdom of darkness, and Christians 
must live in the light with perfect open- 
ness toward God and toward one an- 
other. There is no place in the Christian 
ethic for the well-intentioned lie. In the 
moral behavior which Christ inspires, 
the end never justifies the means. It is 
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Imperatives of 
Christian Living 


never legitimate, as the Grand Inquisi- 
tor suggested it was, to tell people lies 
in their own interest. It is far better that 
people should know the truth, But the 
truth must always be told them in love. 
It must also be told them in the light of 
what God has done, is doing, and can 
do, so that those upon whose mind some 
terrible truth flashes may not be driven 
to despair (4:25). 

Learning Christ is compatible with 
anger. Otherwise what meaning could it 
have for Christians that his eves which 
oftentimes filled with tears flashed also 
with flame in the presence of people 
who exploited religion and dishonored 
the name of God. But if we are to learn 
Christ and copy God we must become 
angry without sinning. We must never 
allow ourselves so to think or act that our 
sinful self-will shall take the place of the 
will of God. Paul lays down this very 
human and timely injunction: “Let not 
sun go down upon your wrath” 
(4:26), he says. That time in hours of 
darkness, when one is about to lay one’s 
head in weariness upon one’s pillow, is a 
bad time for anger to blaze forth, It is the 
worst possible time for a quarrel. No one 
is one’s self when mind and body are 
exhausted and one is surrounded by the 
pall of darkness which is the symbol of 
evil and death. At the hour of retirement 
let one compose one’s spirit, forgetting 
the wrongs one has received, With hum- 
ble and trustful commitment of the 
whole case to God, let one take repose 
and await a new day to seek the solution 
of the vexed issue. Otherwise, the pow- 
ers of darkness will find an inning and 
the devil will catch the human spirit off 
guard. Then the morning will break, not 
upon a Christian warrior ready to do 
justice, but upon a broken and dishon- 
ored man. 


It is never right for a Christian to 
steal, to take what belongs to another. 
Let him meet his needs and the needs 
of others by honest toil. Christ knew 
what it meant to work with his hands. 
So did Paul, who supported himself and 
his companions in their evangelistic la- 
bors by following his tent-making craft 
whenever the opportunity offered. True 
Christianity makes all work honorable. 
No one who is unwilling to work with his 
hands and to engage in honest toil, re- 
fusing to be a parasite and to live by 
the labors of others, living or dead, has 
ever learned Christ (4:28). 

Neither has one learned Christ who 
maligns or vilifies people, who delights 
in proclaiming from the housetops their 
faults and foibles, luxuriating in gossip 
about the weaknesses of the saints. He 
has not learned Christ who in the name 
of truth and faithfulness unveils for un- 
holy eves the shortcomings of his friends. 





In the human spirit that has learned 
Christ there is no place for bitterness, 
Says Paul, “Let all bitterness and wrath 
and anger and clamor and slander be 
put away from you with all malice” 
(4:31). It is hard not to feel insulted and 
resentful when someone has said things 
about us, or done things to us, which 
affect our status or our prestige. The 
thing not to do is to allow the poison of 
hate to foul our inner life, to turn us 
into people with a “chip on our shoul- 
ders” or a perpetual grievance in our 
hearts which reflects itself in ceaseless 
peevishness, bitter imprecations, and 
hate. Woe betide the Christian who al- 
lows malice to breed within him a dis. 
position to see in the worst light those 
who have wronged him and to harbor 
the malicious desire that they shall suf- 
fer. It is a terrible thing when life is 
guided and empowered by an uncon- 
trollable vindictive passion to get one’s 
man, to get even with him, and to cut 
ones pound of flesh from the part of 
him where it shall harm him most. 


To learn Christ means this too. In- 
stead of allowing ourselves to become 
mastered by all the powers of hell, let 
us so learn Christ that our hearts shall 
be tender and our feelings kind, Let a 
disposition to forgive become regnant 
through the holy memory that we too 
were in desperate need of God's merey 
and God in Christ forgave us. Therefore, 
says Paul, “Be kind one to another, ten- 
derhearted, forgiving one another as God 
in Christ forgave you” (4:32). 

But if an inner disposition of affee- 
tionate kindness is to mark the life at- 
titude of Christians, it is imperative that 
the Holy Spirit be given a chance. For 
it is the Holy Spirit alone who can create 
Christ-likeness in the soul. By the Holy 
Spirit Christians have been sealed with 
God’s own mark to be his own posses- 
sion, The gracious influence of the Holy 
Spirit makes it become more and more 
evident to whom Christians belong, what 
their ultimate loyalty is, what their af- 
finities are. But the Holy Spirit is very 
sensitive, He can be grieved. According 
to Jesus himself the sin against the Holy 
Ghost is to attribute to Satanic influence, 
traits and deeds of which the Spirit him- 
self is the author. It is also a sin against 
the Holy Ghost to allow one’s self de- 
liberately to yield to Satanic influences 
and dispositions in one’s attitudes toward 
others. When one’s vital force is thrown 
upon the side of evil and one refuses to 
be dictated to and guided by the Holv 
Spirit, the Spirit of God is grieved. When 
his gracious presence is withdrawn, the 
horrors of hell break out in Mansoul and 
the Diabolonians roam around at large. 
It was in view of that terrible possibility 
that Paul said, “And do not grieve the 
Holy Spirit of God by whom vou were 
sealed unto the day of redemption” 
(4:30). 
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Junior engineers enjoy practice sessions with part of the 300-car railroad before start of Christmas season timetable. 


ALL ABOARD FOR CHRISTMAS 


A minister doubles as guide and chief engineer on a tour 
which brings first faith and then fun to thousands 


Dear Mr. Milligan: 

We want to tell you how much we like 
your Christmas present to us this year. 
We have been trying to decide which 
we liked more, the Christmas Story or 
the trains. We can't decide. We all liked 
the story so very much, but we liked the 
oo. Thank you for inviting us. 


Grade 6” 


trains, too. 


This letter is typical of the dozens 
that an energetic young Presbyterian 
pastor in western Pennsylvania will be 
getting during the next few weeks. 

Right now handsome, dark - haired 
Dale K. Milligan, twenty-nine-year-old 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Franklin, Pennsylvania, doesn't have 
time for reading letters—or even the 
morning newspaper. 

He’s in the middle a project, in 
addition to his regular parish duties, 
which would make most ministers gape 
with wonder and then with happy sur- 
prise. 

The month of December isn’t exactly 
the most restful part of the year for pas- 
tors. And for Dale Milligan and the 850- 
member congregation of Franklin’s First 
Church, attendance during the four 
weeks preceding Christmas Day is not 
being numbered in the hundreds but in 
the thousands. And not just on Sunday 
but on every day of the week. From 
Franklin (population, some 10,000) 
and from surrounding communities, the 
annual season rush is now on to First 
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Church. Every day hundreds of adults 
and young people from other churches, 
schools, civic and business groups, 
women’s clubs, factories, and service or- 
ganizations enter the Franklin congre- 
gation’s handsome, Gothic sanctuary. 
This year the total is expected to reach 
12,000, or more than double last year's. 

The attraction is First Church’s Christ- 
mas present to the community. It is com- 
pounded of two parts—one sacred and 
one secular — but both traditional at 
Christmastime in poy tae America. 
The most important (presented in the 
sanctuary as the first of the congrega- 
tion’s presents ) is the complete Christ- 
mas story told by Pastor Milligan with 
the aid of a large, custom built, hand- 
painted flannelboard with thirty-six fig- 
ures, two electrically controlled. The 
second half of the present is an amazing 
display of electric trains set up in a 1,400- 
square-foot area in the church’s basement 
social room. Chief engineer of the model 
railroad outfit is a man who never had 
an electric train until he was twenty- 
seven—Dale Milligan. 

A birthday gift to Dale from his wife, 
Doris, two years ago last October, began 
this unique Christmas “present.” At the 
time Dale was interim pastor of the 
Highland United Presbyterian Church in 
New Castle, Pennsylvania. Following the 
suggestion of a former pastor of his, 
Dale used his birthday present—a train, 
of course—for a junior sermon. This idea 
worked so well that by December of 


1951, the young pastor had assembled, 
with the he ‘Ip of interested New Castle 
church members, a fleet of thirteen 
trains for a Christmas program, 

Biggest attraction at that first train 
display and also last year in Franklin was 
a Lionel Silverstreak locomotive with 
specially-built cars including one with 
plastic glass observation domes. Dale 
says, “As soon as I saw that train in a 
hobby-shop window, I knew we had to 
have it. But I couldn't figure how to get 
it because I certainly couldn't afford it 
myself.” But unknown to Dale, a close 
friend of his and session member of the 
New Castle church found out about the 
train. A day later, the train was delivered 
to the church as an anonymous gift. 

The Christmas story flannelboard, 
(there are only three more like it in 
the country) also came from New Castle. 
It was planned by Dale Milligan from a 
model and built and painted by a tal- 
ented young couple, Joseph and Anita 
Mc Elhaney, whom Dale had befriended 
and helped as a pastor. When Dale left 
New Castle, the McElhaneys asked him 
to keep the board as their contribution 
to his ministry. 

There’s no question about the fact 
that the train display is the main draw- 
ing point of the F ranklin church’s com- 
munity Christmas present. Dale and 
the more than sixty men, women, and 
young people who help him put on from 
three to nine programs a day frankly 
admit it. 
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This year the church has more than 
fifty trains running on 4,500 feet of 
track. The trains include tiny H.O. scale 
models built by men and boys of the 
congregation; American Flyers which 
run on tracks; Lionels and 
others which use three rails; and at least 
two old “standard gauge” trains which 
have been out of production for several 


two-rail 


years and are now regarded as collectors’ 
items. 

The amount of special equipment used 
in the display is almost unbelievable. It 
includes an electric turntable; automatic 
gatemen and crossing gates; barrel 
loaders; automatic coal, cattle, milk, and 
lumber loaders; working oil derricks; an 
electric station platform 
which loads people from a platform into 
a car; an automatic freight loading sta- 
tion which stops a car, loads it with 
freight and moves it on; and “talking 
stations” which halt trains, 
call out all the stops, yell “All aboard,” 
and start the trains running again. 

A new variation this year is a fancy 
lighting system which will gradually 
dim the display room lights until the 


handear; a 


passenger 


trains are running in darkness. Special 
vari-colored spotlights will highlight dif- 
ferent sections of the operating surface 
while the main lighting is out. At least 
twenty-five transformers are needed to 
keep the more than three hundred cars 
rolling at the same time. The church 
train collection is one of the most com- 
plete anywhere in the world. And when 
the track laying operation starts (usually 
around November 1) under the skillful 


direction of Methodist layman Charlie 


a 


(a 
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Berringer, a friend of Dale’s from nearby 
Reno, Pennsylvania, there are always 
enough “junior engineers” around to 
make the complicated job go quickly. 

Perhaps the most serious problem 
that the program creates is overcrowding. 
The sanctuary is large enough for 
Dale’s simple but dramatic telling of 
the Christmas story, but the audi- 
ence space in the social room is tight 
because the train layout spreads each 
year. Dale says, “We can handle about 
four hundred people at a time, but we 
prefer not to take more than two hun- 
dred and fifty. We try to schedule our 
appointments in such a way that that 
will be possible. Last year, in over sixty 
presentations of the story and display, 
we had several crowds of more than 
four hundred.” 

The champion programgoer last year 
was a small boy who came with his 
grandfather, “The lad couldn't have been 
more than three years old,” Dale Milli- 
gan says, “but he would come early and 
wouldn't leave until the trains were 
stopped and the lights turned out. It 
got to be something of a problem for the 
grandfather, because the boy insisted 
upon going to the church every night. 
On the days he didn't come, I under- 
stand his mother (the boy's father is 
dead) and grandparents had quite a 
time.” 

Although the trains are apparently 
the main attraction, Dale Milligan is 
pleased and sometimes astounded at the 
the response to the Christmas story. 

“At the beginning of the Christmas 
story,” the young pastor says, “I tell the 
audience that the whole program, story 
and trains, is our church’s way of giving 
the community the very finest Christmas 
present we could think of, namely, tell- 
ing them the most beautiful story in all 





the world and letting them share our 
fun with so many trains. Yet letters we 
have received indicated that the young- 
sters actually enjoyed the Christmas 
story as much if not more than- the 
trains. 

“One of the most fascinating things to 
me,” Dale adds, “is the discovery that 
there are so many people in a so-called 
Christian community like ours that have 
never heard—or read—the complete story 
of Jesus's birth. 

“Two adults told me this last vear, 
They were obviously deeply moved by 
the full story. Several teachers have told 
me the same thing about their students, 
A woman teacher in our congregation 
said there were ten in her class who 
had never heard the story from begin- 
ning to end. So we feel that our present 
is a method of evangelism as well as a 
means of reemphasizing the place of 
Christ at the center of the Christmas 
season.” 

There is one important rule about 
Franklin’s community Christmas present. 
The trains are not displayed on Sunday. 
The flannelboard, however, is usually 
busy every day from December | through 
December 23. Dale uses it for junior 
sermons and for groups who wish only 
the Christmas story. 

During most of the year, Dale keeps a 
small automatic train layout going at the 
manse as a “conversation starter” for 
voung visitors and for the pride of the 
Milligan family, fourteen - month - old 
Debbie. “I tell all of my boys in the 
church that by the time Debbie is as old 
as they are, she will be a better engineer 
than any of them,” Dale declares. “We do 
not, however, run any trains at home 
during the Christmas season. Every 
available piece of rolling stock is at the 
church.” 





With switchmaster Milligan at controls, the Franklin church’s crack streamliner, the Silverstreak (center), goes through paces. 
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Cincinnati Group Approves 
Revised Union Plan 

Another significant step on the way 
toward Presbyterian union was taken last 
month in Cincinnati, Ohio (see P.L., Oct. 
31). 

The some sixty members of the joint 
negotiation groups from the U.S.A., U.S.., 
and United Presbyterian Churches last 
month approved a Plan of Union for 
their three Churches that will be voted 
on for the first time next spring. This 
Plan, incorporating several changes in 
the draft plan of union which was printed 
for study and discussion a year ago, will 
be printed shortly and made available to 
ministers and lay leaders of the three 
denominations. 

Changes in the Plan include: (J) 
establishment of a Special Committee on 
Consolidations to plan and recommend 
to the General Assembly of the new 
united Church details as to consolidation 
and reorganization of the Boards and 
agencies of the three joined Churches; 
(2) provision for establishment, where so 
desired, of regional synods or regional 
administrative areas; (3) outlining of du- 
ties of boards of trustees and deacons. 
In the U.S. Church, deacons have had 
charge, in many cases, of benevolence 
giving efforts and care of church prop- 
erty. In the U.S.A. Church, the situation 
has been largely reversed, with trustees. 
in many instances, in charge of both 
these responsibilities. The revised Plan 
provides for continuation of both tech- 
niques, with the choice up to the local 
church, 

Another new feature in the Plan is 
provision for creation of a department 
of ministerial relations as an agency of 
the proposed new General Assembly. A 
provision also considered important af- 
firmed that ruling elders and ministers, 
when members of presbyteries, Synods, 
or General Assembly, have equal rights 
in matters of voting and eligibility for 
office. 

Following the meeting, the heads of 
the three Churches’ negotiating bodies, 
Dr. Ralph Waldo Lloyd (U.S.A.), Mary- 
ville, Tennessee; Dr. Thomas K, Young 
(U.S.), Memphis, Tennessee; and Dr. 
Robert W. Gibson (United), Monmouth, 
Illinois, issued a statement: “We are 
much gratified at the progress made and 
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the unanimity of spirit and judgment 
evident in the discussions and the voting 
during these days... . 

“We have invited officials of the 
Boards and agencies of our three 
Churches to continue interchurch studies 

and to submit further suggestions 
relating to their merger and reorganiza- 
tion. 

“The Plan of Union, as revised, will 
now be prepared for printing as rapidly 
as possible, and we hope to have it ready 
for distribution in our churches well 
ahead of the 1954 General Assemblies. 
If approved by the General Assemblies, 
it will then be before the presbyteries 
for vote.” 


Religion in Education: 


More Time for Fourth “*R” 

Most churchgoers are agreed that their 
children should have more opportunity 
to study the fourth “R”—religion—along 
with the other three. But the question 
has been, and remains: how? There are 
a variety of programs now in effect, 
among which are “released time” from 
public schools; teaching about religion 
in public schools; more Protestant, Ro- 
man Catholic, and Jewish parochial 
schocls; and community schools of re- 
ligious education operating after regular 
school hours or on Saturdays. 

Last month, at the conclusion of a 
three-day conference, 500 delegates to 
the annual meeting of the Religious Ed- 
ucation Association agreed that these 
plans were well and good but that rapid 
improvement should be made. One am- 
bitious proposal called for “dismissed 
time” instead of “released time.” The 
plan provided for closing school an hour 
earlier each day, thereby making it pos- 
sible for youngsters to receive religious 
instruction without taking time from 
other interests. Most “released time” pro- 
grams, it was pointed out, permit only 
a one-hour period each week. 

The urgent need for more teaching of 
religion is to combat “aggressive ideolo- 
gies,” said Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, 
Stated Clerk of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., who 
was one of the conference speakers. He 
declared that all church people should 
press for the reintroduction of God into 
the public-school program. He suggested 











“the reworking of the old public-school 
curriculum from primary grades to uni- 
versity levels and in all subjects to root 
out the secularist and humanist assump- 
tions on which, at the present time, it 
is too largely based.” Realizing, he said, 
that the proposal would be resisted by 
most school administrators, he neverthe- 
less insisted it was the only way schools 
could be saved from the “two opposite 
catastrophes” of native fascism and inter- 
national communism, “There are only 
three dynamics,” he said, “powerful 
enough to be, in the twentieth century, 
the controlling center of American edu- 
cation: God, American fascism, or inter- 
national communism.” 

In another speech, Dr. Luther A. 
Weigle, dean emeritus of the Yale Divin- 
ity School, attacked alleged attempts by 
some educational theorists to inject athe- 
ism into schools and colleges. The na- 
tion’s schools, as well as the government, 
“may be neutral as to the strife of the 
sects, but they cannot be neutral as to 
God.” 


Episcopal Bishops Attack 
Communism, Fascism 

In an historic setting—the restored 
House of Burgesses chamber at Williams- 
burg, Virginia—the Protestant Episcopal 
bishops of the United States last month 
had a few things to say about liberty and 
the lack of it. 

Henry Knox Sherrill, first president of 
the National Council of Churches, and 
Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church, began with some extemporane- 
ous remarks which later were unani- 
mously adopted by the assembled 
church leaders and issued as part of the 
Bishops’ annual pastoral letter. 

Bishop Sherrill told the 145-member 
group, in part: “It should hardly be nec- 
essary to state that the Christian Church 
is opposed to Communism as a threat not 
only to individual freedom, but indeed 
to everything for which the Christian re- 
ligion stands. 

“But it is necessary to make this state- 
ment, for there have been broad generali- 
zations and accusations particularly 
against those churches which have a 
democratic tradition. . . . Serious-minded 
people realize that the Christian Church 
is the greatest bulwark against atheistic 
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Communism and the whole philosophy 
and practice of Communism, It is not 
simply a matter of pronouncements, but 
of all that happens on the parish level— 
the training of children, the preaching 
of the gospel of Christ, the worship of 
Almighty God. 

“The Church is equally opposed to 
what may be described as ‘creeping 
fascism.’ We know from our brethren of 
the Churches abroad that often fascism 
has come upon them unawares, We are 
against trial by uninformed public opin- 
ion. We are agvinst accusations by hear- 
say. . ‘Ve are for fairness and justice 
as a pact both of Christianity and of our 
democratic way of life.” 

In other actions, the House of Bishops 
gave tacit approval to two feder- 
ated Episcopal-Presbyterian congrega- 
tions which are operating successfully in 
Cincinnati, Ohio (See “Everybody Wel- 
come, P.L., Feb. 7, 1953). The Bishops 
also deplored “the suspicion in many 
areas that Christianity is a creature of 
western imperialism,” and commended 
the Anglican bishops of South Africa for 
their strong stand against race segrega- 
tion. 


New Commons at Alma 


The latest addition to the growing 
campus of Alma ( Michigan) College, the 
Van Dusen Commons, was dedicated 
last month, It is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles B. Van Dusen, who are mem 
bers of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Detroit. Dr, John A, Visser, the 
pastor of Westminster Church, gave the 
principal address at the dedication cere- 
monies. 





J aS 
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A special dinner for Alma College students opened the new Van Dusen Commons. 
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The Church in India: 
Missions to Continue 

Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru last month pledged that American 
and European Christian missionaries will 
remain free to carry on religious activi- 
ties, at least as long as he’s in office. The 
Christian Science Monitor reported from 
Lucknow that he gave this assurance to 
the head of the Methodist Church in 
India, who had sought an interview with 
the Prime Minister following restrictions 
on evangelistic work announced — by 
Home Minister Kailas Nath Katju. Mr. 
Nehru is believed to have said that there 
was “some misunderstanding” about the 
activities of Christian bodies in his coun- 
try, but that it was not the intention of 
the government to hinder the work of 
any missions. Thus Nehru virtually re- 
versed the forecast in Parliament that for- 
eign missionaries’ activities were about 
to be probed. 

The Monitor reported that Mr, Nehru, 
who received several deputations from 
different Christian churches, paid tribute 
to the work of foreign missions and said 
that the government could ignore “a 
great deal of useful work that has been 
done in the field of education and rural 
reconstruction by Christian workers, 
notably Americans.’ 

As a result of this statement. the Minis- 
try of External Affairs, of which Nehru 
is the head, has issued orders that no 
visiting churchmen are to be turned 


back. Nevertheless, the Monitor said, 
missionaries who expect to do evange- 
listic work without social and educational 
background are still likely to be refused 
visas. 


4 ; } hs 





A few weeks later, the minister of 
health and the only Christian member of 
the cabinet gave additional assurance 
that the government would impose no re- 
striction on the vurely religious and wel- 
fare activities of foreign missionaries. 
Princess Amrit Kaur made the statement 
in an address to the plenary session of an 
international leprosy conference in which 
she praised the work missionaries do in 
her country. 

She said: “The only thing the govern- 
ment of India desires is that foreign mis- 
sionaries keep themselves entirely aloof 
from political propaganda and carry out 
only social welfare and religious work.” 


Theological Education: 
Planning Session Held 


The Council on Theological Ednea- 
tion—forty-five representatives of the 
Church-at-large. the seminaries. and 
Church Boards— meets each vear to chart 
the future of Presbyterian seminaries. 
Principal item of business at the meeting 
held last month was the election of a new 
chairman, Dr. Claude S, Conley, execu- 
tive of the Svnod of Pennsylvania, Dr. 
Conley is the first chairman not a semi- 
nary president. 

It was reported that the upward trend 
of students in the seminaries continues. 
As of October 1, there was a grand total 
of 1,461 students in the nine seminaries 
and three training schools. Each of the 
seminaries is participating in the coun- 
seling and testing program which evaln- 
ates the prospective student before he is 
admitted, and then checks on his prog- 
ress each vear. The committee on cm 
riculum, which has been making an in- 
tensive study of the program of cach 
seminary, reported progress in the at- 
tempt to build a more effective program 
of theological education. Research 
studies are attempting to discover exactly 
how well the seminaries are tra‘ning 
workers. 

Roger Johnson, treasurer, reported 
that as of September 30, 1953, a total of 
$1,188,097.03 had been received from 
the Building Funds Commission. The 
seminary officers expressed appreciation 
to the Church for this continuing evi- 
dence of the interest and support. Dr. 
John A. Mackay, Moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, addressed the Council 
and stressed the strategic importance of 
the program of theological education in 
the light of the expanding services the 
Presbyterian Church is being called upon 
to render both in this country and 
abroad. 

Dr. Robert D. Swanson, vice-presi- 
dent of McCormick Seminary, and chair- 
man of the committee on promotion, re- 
ported that Seminary Sunday (January 
10) will be widely observed. He indi- 
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cated that, of the five Sundays of spe- 
cial observance in 1953, Seminary Sun- 
day stood at the top of the list in ma- 
terials ordered by the churches. 

The committee presented to the 
Council the new sound filmstrip, Build- 
ing Men to Build Tomorrow. The scenes 
portrayed in the filmstrip were taken on 
our nine seminary campuses, and the 
persons appearing are actual students. 
The various kinds of backgrounds from 
which students come and the motives 
which impelled them toward the ministry 
together with the type of training and 
experiences they have in the seminaries 
is portrayed in the filmstrip. It will be 
available for use in the churches next 
month. 


Report Asks Aid 
For Puerto Ricans 


Puerto Ricans, who have been coming 
to New York by the thousands since 
World War II, are now settling in sizable 
numbers in other East Coast cities—and 
the churches should be prepared to give 
them a better reception than they've re- 
ceived so far, This was the crux of a re- 
port issued last month by the National 
Council of Churches and the Protestant 
Council of the City of New York. The 
report pointed out that, although at one 
time 90 per cent of the Puerto Ricans re- 
mained in New York—the principal port 
of entry—the number of recent arrivals 
who stay there is declining and will 
probably drop to 60 per cent in ten or 
fifteen vears. 

Stating that Roman Catholic welfare 
agencies have offered Puerto Ricans 
more assistance than Protestant groups, 
the report declared, “. . . It would seem 
fair to say that the majority of the Prot- 
estant churches demonstrate little con- 
cern for the welfare or the souls of their 
Puerto Rican neighbors.” 

Such a situation could be avoided, 
the report added, by a three-point pro- 
gram of housing and medical care, help 
in adjustment, and evangelism. “Hous- 
ing, food, clothing, and medical care are 
urgently needed by some of the migrants 
in every community. . . . Immediate aid 
(English classes and vocational counsel- 
ing) in the adjustment process is an- 
other implied responsibility of those who 
preach brotherhood. The ultimate 
goal of the church (evangelism) must 
also be seen.” It is a fallacy, the report 
said, to think of the Puerto Ricans as 
mostly Roman Catholic. In New York, 
as many as 70 per cent are unchurched, 
and there are thousands who were mem- 
bers of Protestant churches on the island. 

In commenting on the Protestant in- 
fluence in Puerto Rico, the report said: 
“The political and community leader- 
ship in a number of rural areas is Prot- 
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Mrs. Gustave Niebuhr (right) is fourth in her family to receive honorary degree. 
At left is her daughter Hulda, a professor at McCormick Theological Seminary. 


estant. Protestant influence runs 
through all segments of political and 
social life by virtue of the training of 
many leaders in Protestant schools, col- 
leges, and universities.” 


The. Church in China: 
Four Still Imprisoned 


Among the thirty-three Americans still 
imprisoned in China are three Presby- 
terian missionaries and the daughter of 
retired Presbyterian missionaries. They 
are: Dr. and Mrs. Homer V. Bradshaw, 
medical missionaries; Miss Sara E. Per- 
kins, a missionary nurse; and Miss Har- 
riet Mills, a Fulbright scholar. No rea- 
sons have ever been given for their ar- 
rests except the blanket charges of 
espionage. There has been no indication 
that any trials have taken place. More- 
over, no word has been received con- 
cerning their health or when their release 
might be expected. 

Dr. and Mrs. Bradshaw went to China 
in 1928, and at the time they were ar- 
rested were serving two hospitals in 
South China. Miss Perkins, a veteran of 
twenty-seven years in China, was a 
nurse at Van Norden and Brooks Hos- 
pitals, the same institutions at which the 
Bradshaws were working. Miss Mills was 
in Peiping completing her doctoral thesis 
in modern Chinese literature for Colum- 
bia University. 

Last month the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions again asked Presbvterians to re- 
member these fellow Christians in their 
pravers, as the Board staff does in its 
daily praver service. 


Fourth in Niebuhr Family 
Granted Honorary Degree 

The eighty-three-year-old mother of 
Reinhold Niebuhr, world renowned 
theologian and philosopher, recently be- 
came the fourth member of her family to 
win the title Dr. Niebuhr, Mrs. Gustave 
Niebuhr received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humanities at the Founders’ 
Day ceremonies of Presbyterian-related 
Lindenwood College, in St. Charles, Mis- 
souri, Her daughter Hulda, a professor 
of education at McCormick Theological 
Seminary, saw her mother awarded the 
degree and gave the principal address. 
All three children—Hulda, Reinhold, and 
Richard, a professor of Christian ethics at 
Yale Divinity School—are holders of doc- 
torates for their church work, A fourth 
child, Walter, is dead. 

In an interview with the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, the new Dr. Niebuhr 
said: “There was never any urging on my 
part for them [the children] to go into 
church work, That was their decision to 
make, I’m glad they did, of course, be- 
cause it’s the finest work there is. But it’s 
the principles and convictions, not just 
the profession, which count, . . .” 

Throughout her life, Mrs, Nie buhr has 
been closely associated with the church. 
Both her father and her husband were 
ministers in the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church. Like most ministers’ 
wives, she always taught in the Sunday 
school or took part in the women’s or- 
ganizations. Following Reinhold’s mar- 
riage, she moved to Chicago to live with 
Hulda on the McCormick campus. 
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Church Officers tioned. Accordingly, for one week last 


month they literally took over the 

Serve for One Week church, electing at a “congregational 
meeting” their own pastor, elders, dea- 

The members of the Allentown, New _ cons, and trustees. The new pastor, six- 
Jersey, Presbyterian Church recently de- _ teen-year-old William R. Thomas, was 
cided it was time voted a salary of five hundred twenty 
learned how the dollars a year for a period of one week. 


In accordance with Presbyterian proced- 
ures, the boards hired from their group 
a sexton and an organist. During the 
week the trustees built a coat closet, the 
“women’s” orga tion undertook a re- 
decoration and renovation project, and 
everyone learned that church doesn't 
have to be just for grownups. 


the young people 
congregation func- 
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sepenti peee’” 


SEXTON Robert MacReynolds rakes 
leaves from grave of Tobias Polhemus, 


early settler who gave land for the church. 


ORGANIST Ramona Rue, high-school 
senior class president, provided music for 


service and led special choral music. 


USHERS, members of boards of elders and trustees, receive offering plates at 
proper point in service, presided over entirely by young people, which ended week’s 
activities. From left are James Totten, Paul Potter, Thomas Fox, and Robert Reed. 


text used in Faith and Life Curriculum. 
99 


“PASTOR” William R. Thomas gave ser- 


mon “God Has Spoken” based on title of 
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SESSION decided to send incubator and chicken brooder to 
missionaries in Africa. From left are Vivian Gilliland, Ju- 
dith Hummer, Richard Potter, William Thomas, Margaret Ely. 


YOUNG WOMEN work on curtains made for parish house as 
part of redecoration project. From left are Virginia Havens, 
Janice Orr, Constance Potter, Abigail Smith, Nancy Musser. 
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TRUSTEES set to work to construct a much-needed coat closet for one of the 
rooms in the parish house where Sunday school classes are held. From left 
are Thomas Fox, Douglass Woolley, Daniel Gilliland, and James Totten. 


AT END OF WEEK the minister, the Rev- 
erend Frederick J. Allsup, greets “Pas- 


tor” Bill Thomas, compliments him on job. 
DeceMBER 12, 195° 
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“@arillonic Bells’* 


Cover the community around 
your church with vibrant, spirit- 
lifting carillon music. In dynamic 
range, tonal quality and undis- 
torted volume, “‘Carillonic Bells” 
delight musicians as well as the 
average passerby. 

Churches everywhere have 
found that this bell instrument isa 
valuable medium to advertise the 
church and build its spiritual in- 
fluence in the community. 
“Carillonic Bells” require no 
tower, and may be played man- 
ually or automatically. The 
equipment is light in weight yet 
provides the range and volume 
of cast bells weighing many tons, 
at small cost. Write for com- 
plete information to— 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, Inc. 
12359-ACarillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*Carillonic Bells" is a trademark for bell 
instruments of Schulmerich Electronics, inc, 
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PIPE ORGANS 
REED ORGANS 


See 


ESTEY ORGAN CORP., BRATTLEBORO,VT. 
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Religion in America: 


Poster Evangelism 

In recent years, new ways have been 
devised to invite nonchurchgoers to wor- 
ship on Sundays. Through newspaper 
and magazine advertisements, through 
roadside billboards and posters in trains, 
buses, and trolleys, and through an- 
nouncements on radio and _ television, 
millions of persons are being urged to 
“come to church this Sunday.” 

Behind this drive, which has its an- 
nual climax in November and December, 
is a nonsectarian committee of laymen 
who sponsor the Religion in American 
Life (RIAL) campaign. RIAL’s efforts 
are endorsed by the National Council of 

Churches, the Synagogue Council of 
America, and twenty-three other reli- 
gious bodies. Businesses, through the 
Advertising Council of America, contri- 
bute national advertising in all major 
media. Advertisements this year feature 
messages from Bing Crosby, Samuel 
Goldwyn, Senator Herbert H. Lehman 
of New York, Clara Savage Littledale, 
Jackie Robinson, and Rosalind Russell. 

On the local level. the RIAL cam 
paign is being promoted by organizations 
such as Kiwanis International, Parent- 

Teacher Associations, the Boys Clubs of 
| America, and the Junior Chambers of 
| Commerce. 

President Eisenhower last month 
launched the 1953 drive with a four-net- 
work, recorded radio message stressing 
the theme, “Light Their [Children’s] 
Life with Faith—Bring Them to Worship 
This Week.” 

Declaring that “the religious virtues— 
charity, mercy, brotherly love, and faith 
in Almighty God—are the inspiration of 
the American way,” the President said, 

| “I earnestly hope . . . each American 
citizen will actively support the religious 
institution of his own choice. 

“Each year the Committee on Religion 
in American Life reminds us of the im- 
portance of faithful church attendance,” 





President Eisenhower continued, “It 
urges full support of religious institu- 
| ens to the end that we may add 


strength and meaning to the religious 
virtues. It was once said that ‘America 
is great, because America is good; and, 
if America ever ceases to be good, 
America will cease to be great.’ By 
strengthening religious institutions, the 
Committee on Religion in American Life 
is helping to keep America good.” 

Others who spoke on the four-net- 
work program launching the campaign 
were Charles E. Wilson, former presi- 
| dent of the General Electric Company, 
| and national chairman of the committee 
that sponsors the RIAL campaign; stage 
| star Ethel Waters; film actress Grace 
| Kelly; and novelist Herman Wouk. 


For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

One hundred twenty-fifth. Second 
Presbyterian Church, Auburn, New York 
(the Reverend Byron E. Higgon, pas- 
tor). During the observance the reno- 
vated Church House was rededicated. 

One hundredth. First Presbyterian 
Church, Ottumwa, Iowa, (the Reverend 
Harold J. Drown, pastor). 

Seventy -. fifth. First Presbyterian 
Church, Lakota, Iowa (the Reverend 
Harlan Kruse, pastor). 

Fiftieth. Park Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Des Moines, Iowa (the Rev- 
erend W. G. Hassebrock, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Manning- 
ton, West Virginia (the Reverend George 
McPherson Hunter, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

First Presbyterian Church, Manches- 
ter, Iowa (the Reverend Robert R. 
Boehlke, pastor), for a new organ. 

Greenfield Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, West Allis, Wisconsin (the Rev- 
erend John M. Dzuro, pastor), for a new 
church. 

Birmingham Presbyterian Church, 
Birmingham, Pennsylvania, for a new 
church building. 

Gabriels Presbyterian Church, Ga- 
briels, New York (the Reverend Jesse 
M. Corum, pastor), for a new church. 

First Presbyterian Church, Burbank, 
California (the Reverend Chester M. 
Buley, pastor), for a hall of Christian 
Fellowship. 

New Harrisburg Presbyterian Church, 
Carrollton, Ohio (the Reverend William 
L. Claghorn, pastor), for a new manse. 

Caney Fork Presbyterian Church, 
R.F.D., Quality, Kentucky (the Rev- 
erend Earl E, Caldwell, pastor), on com- 
pletion of a remodeling project. 

Rock Presbyterian Church, Imperial, 
Missouri (the Reverend Walter R. Petti- 
bone, pastor) , for a new church building. 

First Presbyterian Church. Ely, Minne- 
sota (the Reverend Floren F. Schendel, 
pastor), for new church furnishings. 

Barre Center Presbyterian Church, 
R.D., Albion, New York (the Reverend 
Hugh Outterson, pastor), for an electric 
organ—the Collins Memorial. 


CORNERSTONE LAYING: 

Presbyterian Community Church, 
Massapequa, New York (the Reverend 
William D. Glenn, pastor), for a social 
hall and two-story Christian education 
building. 


NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: 

The Highland Presbyterian Church, 
Maryville, Tennessee, with a charter 
membership of 106. 
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It is difficult to write a definition of the American way. 


But it is easy to find good examples. Here is one: 





How to pour molasses 


The first woman who greased the cup before measur- 
ing molasses deserves a small but appropriate medal 
for ingenuity. Likewise, the first man who thought to 
tape an emergency key under his car hood. Or who- 
ever first sprinkled salt on an icy sidewalk. Or who- 
ever first had the happy thought to warm a knife 


before cutting fruitcake. 


In case you think all pesky problems center around 
the home, try soldering the connections on a radio. 
Or suppose you try assembling the bits and pieces of 


an automatic toaster. 


If you did it for a living, you'd be on the lookout 
for better ways of working. That’s for sure. In our 
family, a General Electric man or woman who finds 
an easier way to work a tool, to tighten a belt, or 
pack a parcel may win the price of a new hat, or a 


suit, or maybe even win the price of a new car. 





out of a cup 





Our sugar bowl marked “Cash for Suggestions” 
has been hit for over $4,600,000 by employees in past 
years. Last year, over 27,000 suggestions were ac- 
cepted and rewarded. This has been going on since 


way back in 1922. 


As we write this, an order clerk in our Schenectady 
plant has just won himself a tidy $4,800. His bright 
idea was a better way to use copper in motors and 
generators. By the way, we asked him how he 
planned to use the money. A new well on the family 


farm would be first, he said. The old well ran dry. 


You get something extra out of this, too. You want 
products that give a pedigreed performance, do more, 
behave better. Thousands of thoughtful people back- 
stage add their bit to our production efficiency. And 
only an efficient company can hope to deliver some- 


thing extra in the package. 
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NEWS 


Of People and Places 


@ Rural project begins sixth year. 
Five years ago four churches in a twenty- 
mile area, two of which were Presby- 
terian and two Congregational, all with- 
out a minister, became the Macon 
County (Missouri) Larger Parish. The 
four churches are now three; the Pres- 
byterian and Congregational churches in 
the village of New Cambria having 
merged, and the old building replaced 
with a new one. The remaining two 
churches in the Larger Parish—the Ethel 
Presbyterian and the Bevier Congrega- 
tional—have undergone extensive repairs 
during the past five years. 

Services are held each Sunday on a 
rotation basis, with a Parish Union serv- 
ice held every fifth Sunday and on 
Easter. Westminster Fellowship groups, 
family clubs, and Scout troops have been 
organized. All three churches have added 
many new members to their rolls during 
the five years the Macon County Larger 
Parish has been in existence. 


@ “Where is Reily?” Twentv-five mem- 
bers of the Westminster Fellowship of 
the Reily Presbyterian Church, Reily, 
Ohio (the Reverend J. Leslie Bell, pas- 
tor), have pledged $300 annually toward 
a building fund to build an addition to 
their church. Trips to mountain 
churches, scrap drives, candy and lunch 


sales, and socials are among. their 
achievements. They also support a 


Lord’s-portion program with a popcorn 
project. 

When the Reily group won the banner 
as the outstanding youth fellowship in 
1953 in the Presbytery of Dayton, the 
question, “Where is Reily?” was asked. 
The church, one of the smallest in the 
presbytery, has 144 families. Recently 
the Reily group was host to the largest 
annual fall Senior-High Westminster Fel- 
lowship Rally ever held in the presbv- 
tery, and now the approximately 250 
young people who attended know where 
Reily is. 


@ General Presbyter honored. Dr. 
Ralph K. Merker, General Presbyter of 
Washington (D.C.) City, was tendered 
a testimonial dinner recently upon the 
completion of his tenth year of service. 
Dr. and Mrs. Merker were presented 
with a gift of $500 from the churches of 
the presbytery, During the ten years Dr. 
Merker has served as General Presbyter, 
seven churches were organized, Six of 
them have full-time pastors, and four 
have buildings. Two have plans for build- 
ings. One mission has been organized; 
and three additional allocations have 
been granted by the Comity Commission 
of the Washington Federation of 
Churches. 
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@ Stated Clerk NBC-TV speaker. Dr. 
Eugene Carson Blake, Stated Clerk of 
the General Assembly, Presbyterian 


‘Church U.S.A., is the speaker during De- 


cember on the Frontiers of Faith pro- 
gram carried on the television network 
of the National Broadcasting Company 
on Sundays at 1:30 p.m., Est. News- 
papers should be consulted for broadcast 
time in other areas. Some of the funds 
contributed by five cooperating denomi- 
nations for TV programing are being 
used to make this series of particular in- 
terest to nonchurchgoers. 


@ Pastor feted. Recently a special serv- 
ice was held by the members of the 
Connecticut Farms Presbyterian Church, 
Union, New Jersey, in honor of the 
Reverend Fred W. Druckenmiller upon 
the completion of twenty-five years as 
their pastor. One of the highlights of the 
occasion was the presentation of a gift 
of $2,000. Later, Mr. Druckenmiller was 
tendered a testimonial dinner, at which 
he was lauded for a quarter-century of 
community service by more than 300 
parishioners, friends, clergymen, and 
township officials, including the mayor. 

The Connecticut Farms Church re- 
cently completed a $200,000 building 
program, which included the enlarging 
of the church, It has grown from a mem- 
bership of 275 to more than 1,750 during 
Mr. Druckenmiller’s pastorate. He has 
been moderator of the Presbytery of 
Monmouth and the Presbytery of 
Elizabeth. 


@ First Moderator to visit presbytery. 
Records indicate that for the first time in 
more than 150 years of its history, the 
Presbytery of Champlain, of the Synod 
of New York, was recently visited by a 
Moderator of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. 

Last month, Moderator John A. Mac- 
kay was the honored guest at a dinner in 
the First Presbyterian Church, Platts- 
burg, New York (the Reverend F. Jo- 
seph Littell, pastor). 

Among those attending were the 
Honorable John P. Myers, chancellor of 
the Board of Regents of the State of New 
York: Dr. C. Richie Bell, a past modera- 
tor of the Church of Canada, who repre- 
sented the Presbyterian Church of 
Canada; Dr. Robert Lennox, president of 
the Presbyterian College at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, Canada; and the Rev- 
erend Ralph Turner, president of the 
Plattsburg Council of Churches. 

During Dr. Mackay’s visit, he preached 
in the Port Henry Presbyterian Church, 
on Lake Champlain, and followed this 
appearance with an address in the First 
Presbyterian Church of Watertown, in 
St. Lawrence Presbytery. 


@ Education Week program. American 
Education Week was observed last 
month by the Collingswood Presbyterian 
Church, Collingswood, New Jersey 
(the Reverend Paul W. Stauning, pas- 
tor), with representatives of sixteen 
church-related colleges and universities, 
and one theological seminary, attending. 

Dr. Albert M. Bean, superintendent of 
schools of Camden County (New Jer- 
sey), spoke on “The Christian Approach 
to Education,” before a men’s group at 
an 8:00 a.m. breakfast. The departments 
of the Sunday school heard an address by 
Dr. Charles L. Maurer, a professor at 
Temple University, Philadelphia, who is 
a Presbyterian elder. Dr. Maurer spoke 
on the phases of education followed by 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. “Trends 
in Education Today” was the subject of 
the pastor’s address at the 11:00 a.m. 
church service. 


@ Forty-seven year pastorate ends. 
The Reverend Carroll D. Erskine re- 
cently resigned the pastorate of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Sturgis, South 
Dakota, after serving as pastor there 
for forty-seven years. It was his only 
charge, which was broken by one year’s 
service as a chaplain in the U.S. Army 
during World War I. Mr. Erskine also 
served for five sessions as state senator, 
as a member of the Sturgis school board, 
as president of the chamber of com- 
merce, and as secretary of the American 
Red Cross of his county. 


@ Field day for young people. The 
young people of the Novato Presbyte- 
rian Church, Novato, California (the 
Reverend Joseph D. Easter, pastor) , and 
youth from Cameron House, the Chinese 
Presbyterian Center in San Francisco, 
met recently for their fourth annual re- 
creation day. In the morning, both the 
boys’ and the girls’ Cameron House bas- 
ketball teams won the season-opening 
games. The scores: boys, 42-35; girls, 
44-40, After the games the young people 
were entertained with a picnic, swim- 
ming, and various games, 


@ Retiring teachers feted. Three lead- 
ers of the Christian education staff of 
First Presbyterian Church, Beaver, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend E. G. Mon- 
tag, pastor), were recently presented 
upon their retirement with Honorary As- 
sociateships in the Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education. A dinner was held 
in their honor, The recipients were Mrs. 
Arthur W. Boyd, who taught a class of 
women for thirty-three years; Mrs. 
George B. Shaw, teacher for twenty- 
seven years of a women’s class named 
for her; and Miss Mary E. Cook, who for 
ten years led the Friendship Forum, a 
couples’ class. 
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An informal forum for ideas about the Church 


Let’s Ask More Questions 
By Joseph P. Bishop 


Minister, Swarthmore Presbyterian Church, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


feos pace of change in the twentieth 
century is so rapid that it is almost 
impossible for most of us to adjust our 
thinking sufficiently to meet the chang- 
ing realities we face in the world today. 
If we find this to be true as individuals, 
we may be certain that it is equally true 
of the organized life of our churches. 
All institutions, including the Church, 
find it difficult to exercise a mature flex- 
ibility, Our tendency in the Church is to 
assume that our basic strategy is sound 
and effective because it has produced so 
much gain and growth for the Kingdom 
of God in the past. 

But as we work with the Church and 
labor for it as the Body of Christ in 
our society, growing numbers of us have 
a terrible concern that the leadership of 
our Church is not sufficiently flexible. 
We wonder if our Church is creatively 
using the present opportunities to influ- 
ence the world in which we live for the 
inner purposes of God. Are we looking 
carefully enough at the situation, and 
are we asking ourselves enough ques- 
tions which are basic in nature? This 
article is an attempt to raise such ques- 
tions in an effort to bother our con- 
sciences. 


Is there much evidence that the broad 
policy and effort of our Church is locked 
in desperate struggle with the major 
problems of our age? Is there a sincere 
confession of our inability to find the 
answers to the major issues of our time? 
Are we humble enough to admit that we 
do not know all the answers? And are 
we ready to realize that we are confused 
as to how we may support the few an- 
swers we do know? Are the Boards and 
seminaries of our Church ready to re- 
think our positions and strategies in view 
of certain developments which have 
changed the missions we seek to serve? 
Is there a creative leaven at work in the 
Church which would indicate that new 
approaches to some of our problems are 
promised by the leaders of our Church? 

There are some of us who feel that 
we cannot provide the leadership God 
intends for his Church if such questions 
are not soon answered in the affirmative. 
Let me illustrate what we mean. One 
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of the major shifts in the organization of 
human society which has occurred in 
modern times is the shift which has or- 
ganized life around the individual per- 
son, whereas in former times society 
was organized around larger associations 
of people, as in families, guilds, or 
churches. This has been the result of 
the industrialization of our society and 
the consequence of the ideas of liberty 
and equality of all men, inheriting their 
rightful dignity as the children of God. 
Such a development represents enor- 
mous gains for millions of lives. But we 
have paid a fearful price for those gains. 
It is the price of unendurable loneliness. 
It is the price of individual isolation 
from any framework of life which gives 
to the whole of existence meaning and 
purpose. It is the price of rootless lives 
which are almost entirely molded and 
dominated by the machinery of mass 
propaganda — lives which only know 
what they like or believe or desire be- 
cause Hollywood or Radio City‘or Hearst 
or suburbia has taught them what to 
like or believe or desire. It is the price 
of empty lives which demand something 
more than the food which the machinery 
of mass propaganda can feed them, and 
find it only in political extremism of the 
Fascist or Communist variety. “Nature 
abhors a vacuum,” and so does the hu- 
man soul. The net effect of this price on 
the souls of men and women in our 
world has been to make many realize 
that the demands of human beings for 
togetherness and relationship are insep- 
arable from their demands for freedom 
and security, Many men would rather 
ally themselves with the legions of dark- 
ness and have company than to ally 
themselves with God and _ seemingly 
stand alone. But even the Christian mar- 
tyr derives his strength from a conscious- 
ness that he is not alone. Utter aloneness 
is unbearable for sane men and women. 

Now, what is our Church saying to 
a world of revolution in which people 
are so deeply alone and frightened? It 
will not do only to appeal that they 
“come unto Christ.” People today want 
to know what we mean by coming to 
Christ in terms of the issues of justice 
and brotherhood and peace; they want 


to know how they may come to Christ 
in a comprehensible discipline of prayer 
and worship; they want to know what it 
means to come ‘to Christ in terms of 
unfolding riddles of man’s search for 
truth; they want to know what it means 
to come to Christ through all the mazes 
of interior conflict and blockages which 
wall out his spirit; they want to know 
what it means to come to Christ in the 
communities where people live in 
wretchedness and squalor, And such peo- 
ple deserve a better answer than we 
have been giving them, 


What are our seminaries, for example, 
doing to help provide the answers for 
young ministers who want to serve our 
world in the name of Christ? Our semi- 
naries are giving our men sound study 
in theology, history, Hebrew, Greek, 
Bible, and homiletics, as always. But are 
they doing as much as could be done to 
equip this generation of ministers to meet 
the problems of our time? 

Are men being prepared for a coun- 
seling ministry? Are our seminary grad- 
uates prepared to meet the heavy de- 
mands which are coming to pastors to- 
day for help with personal and emotional 
problems? Have they been given any 
experience in conducting interviews with 
people in deep inward troubles? Have 
they been helped to find insight into 
themselves as ministers and counselors? 
Have they been well grounded in the 
body of contemporary knowledge of hu- 
man personality and behavior? 


In every congregation there are more 
and more people who cannot bear the 
burden of aloneness and emptiness any 
longer and who turn to their pastors for 
understanding and help, If our seminar- 
ies fail to train men to meet this wave 
of demand which is arising in our 
churches, we may well miss a major op- 
portunity in our time to revitalize the 
pastoral ministry, to lift it from the level 
of sociability and “good fellowship” to 
a level of reality and high service in the 
name of Christian compassion. The 
words of Jesus “where two or three are 
gathered together in my name” may ap- 
ply to a pastor’s study just as truly as 
to a midweek prayer meeting, and the 
seminaries have an obligation to train 
our ministers to serve effectively in both 
places. 

What is our Board of National Mis- 
sions doing to meet the situation? Are 
we creatively seeking to find ways in 
which the Church may dramatize Chris- 
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Proclaiming the truths of the 
Bible is the prime task of the 
Sunday school teacher. 
BROADMAN COMMENTS, 1954 
POINTS FOR EMPHASIS, 1954 
make the major points clear, 
concise 
easily 
understood 













BROADMAN COMMENTS is 
published yearly to help teachers 
prepare interest-provoking, Bible- 
centered lessons. Here is a com- 
mentary on the  Imternational 
Sunday school lessons, Uniform 
Series, which is practical and satis- 
fying help for class members also. 

$2.25 
FOR EMPHASIS, 
gives an introduction, 
a summary, and comments on 
every lesson—with a brief ap- 
plication to contemporary living. 
Includes daily Bible readings. In 
its thirty-seventh edition. 


POINTS 


po ket size, 


75 cents 
Buy these Broadman books 
at your nearest Book Store 





“This is a book which 
will prove most helpful in 
daily use. I want one for 
my study at the church 
and one for Mrs. Peale at 
home 

Dr. Norman Vincent Peale 
Marble Collegiate Church, 
nyc 


THE PRorestaaey YEAR 1954 

A Daily Diary Book pre- 
pared by the ios ot the Chelation Herald with an 
introduction by Dr. Daniel A. Poling. Filling a long- 
felt need among Protestants active in church affairs 
this handsome and useful desk book provides com- 
plete daily information about Protestant observances 
and anniversaries, including those of all the major 
denominations. A daily Bible reading, an inspira- 
tional quotation and, for Sundays, the International 
Sunday School Lesson references are also included 
Ample space to record the engagements and happen- 
ings of each day is provided. Every Protestant home 
and office should have a copy. Makes an ideal gift 
At your bookstore or Only $2.95 

HAWTHORN BOOKS, Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


OPPORTUNITY: FULL TIME ORGANIST 
To assist director in graded choir program. Must be 
interested in coaching as well as playing. Opportu- 
nity to perform great sacred works and operas. Some 
voice experience preferable. Write c/o Frank L. Pugh, 
Minister of Music, First Presbyterian Church, 401 S. E. 
15th Avenue, Fort Lauderdale, Florido. 
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MISS AMERICA BROOM 


Thousands of women’s 
groups have found the 
Miss America Broom a 
great money maker. 


SEND $1.25 FOR SAMPLE 


Start selling at once! 


(Sold only through 
organizations) 


The Windsor Broom Co. 
Dept. PL, Hamburg, Penna. 
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IN MY OPINION 


tian convictions before the nation? Are 
we exploring means by which we may 
enter the national scene to spell out the 
sicknesses of our age and to point to the 
answers? Are we cognizant of the tre- 
mendous opportunities on a_ national 
level which are before us in radio and 
television, if we approach these oppor- 
tunities with the message which only the 
Church can tell? Are we reviewing our 
field of mission service with sufficient 
objectivity? Do we realize that some- 
times the greater service to the Kingdom 
of God is to withdraw and close down 
a field rather than to maintain it? Are 
we actively, aggressively seeking coop- 
eration with other denominations in the 
field of national missions in order that 
we may not duplicate and dissipate our 
services? Do we realize it is better for 
the Kingdom of God to render one piece 
of service effectively and creatively than 
it is to support ten fields of service in- 


| adequately and pathetically? Are we 


more interested in people as people than 
we are in the Church as an institution? 
Until we examine ourselves in the na- 
tional mission field with some such basic 
honesty as this, we shall not begin to 
serve this age of ours in any influential 
| and decisive way through our National 
| Board. 

And is our Board of Foreign Missions 
undergoing some such soul-searching? 
| Wh: at has the rising tide of Asiatic na- 
tionalism and the sinister shadow of So- 


| viet Communism done to affect our 


approach in the foreign mission field? 
Have we come to realize that possibly 
the standard form of missionary effort 
in Asia today is no longer tenable? Do 
we appreciate the fact that, in certain 
quarters, Communist criticism no longer 
makes it feasible for us to conduct a mis- 
sion in which there is any dissimilarity 
between the standards of living of the 
missionaries and the natives? Do we 
know that the resentment of Asia against 
the white Western world makes our 
missionary task very different from what 
it was two generations -ago? Are we pre- 
paring to adjust our policies to meet this 
new situation? Have we thought of chal- 
lenging American youth with an oppor- 
tunity of sacrificial service through the 
Foreign Board? They would respond by 
the hundreds, perhaps thousands. If 
American young people were asked to 
give five to eight years of their lives 
immediately after college to enter the 
mission field and actually live with the 
people with whom they work, with only 
subsistence compensation, and if they 
were asked to forego marriage and fam- 
ily until after such a period of service, 
and if they were willing to undergo a 
time of careful training for the first year 
or so of the total period, I am sure there 
would be a host of young people who 
would respond to such a challenge gladly 
and eagerly. In their hearts they would 
rejoice that at last the Church had nobly 
challenged their fullest devotion. 

Jesus said, when I am lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men to 
myself.” But are we lifting him up in a 
way in which all men may see him? 





Conflict in the Holy Land 


By Alford Carleton 
President, Aleppo College, Aleppo, Syria 


gest events in Palestine, and re- 
sulting debate in the United Na- 
tions, have brought sharply to the 
| attention of the American people the 
unhappy realization that the situation 
there is far from settled, and that Israeli- 
‘Arab conflict may overpass the bounds 
i; of United Nations control and once again 
i threaten the peace and security not only 
of the Near East but of the world. This 
is the time, therefore, to take stock again 
of the situation in the Holy Land. No 
final balance sheet can even be at- 
tempted now. In the history of the Near 
fast such political-economic and socio- 
| religious struggles have often gone on 
| for centuries, and it may be many gen- 
erations before the final account on the 
| Balfour Declaration® and the Zionist 
Movement can be drawn up. The follow- 
ing are a few definite items to be entered 
now in that account—which side of the 
account to be determined by the particu- 





lar sympathies of the present reader. 

The State of Israel has become firmly 
established, both in its territorial entity 
and in its standing among the United Na- 
tions. It has shown its power to defend 
itself, and even to assert the right of con- 
quest over territory beyond the partition 
boundaries. Visitors to Israel are im- 
pressed by the vigor, discipline, and 
progress visible there. Economic pros- 
pects are uncertain, but it is quite pos- 
sible that aid from the Jewish community 





® The Balfour Declaration in 1917 said: 
“His Majesty’s Government view with 
favour the establishment in Palestine of 
a national home for the Jewish people, 
and will use their best endeavors to fa- 
cilitate the achievement of this object, 
it being clearly understood that nothing 
shall be done which may prejudice the 
civil and religious rights of existing non- 
Jewish communities Palestine. ti 
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abroad may preserve the state long 
enough to allow a radical realignment of 
Israel’s policy toward her neighbors to 
establish the trade links needed for 
economic survival. Meanwhile the situa- 
tion remains that Israel cannot live with- 
out the Arabs, but does not know how to 
live with them—some would even say, 
does not seem to really want to live with 
them. 

The manner in which the State of 
Israel was brought into being has also 
nullified the original expectations that it 
would prove a boon to the whole area, 
and that Jew and Arab would live to- 
gether in peace and mutual prosperity. 
Rather the new state has proved to be 
merely a sovereign ghetto, and the neigh- 
boring states have been thrown into des- 
pair and frustration and hatred. 

This has turned the Moslem world— 
for centuries the haven of the Jew driven 
from Europe by Christian intolerance— 
into another area of persecution, and has 
raised for members of the Jewish faith 
all over the world the problem of dual 
loyalties and the question of the political 
as against the religious aspect of their 
faith. Opposition to Zionism is, therefore, 
not a matter of anti-Semitism, but is for 
many a matter of deep concern for the 
inner genius of Judaism. 


Another important item for the ac- 
count is the internal situation produced 
within the Arab states, already struggling 
for stability and progress in their new- 
found independence. Since the Balfour 
Declaration they did everything in their 
power, fair or foul, to prevent the crea- 
tion of a foreign state in their midst. In 
spite of this, they were presented with a 
proposition something like this: “We are 
going to give half your land to strangers, 
but, if you are decent about it and make 
no trouble for your new neighbors, we 
may let you keep the other half of your 
land.” It is against that background that 
disputes about water rights and fields on 
the border line assume deadly impor- 
tance. The Arabs, seeing the expanding 
population of Israel and knowing the 
flow of financial and moral aid from the 
West, live in fear of further expansionism 
of Israel. Hence their military budgets 
go beyond what the economy of small 
states can afford, and political leadership 
goes to those who promise resistance; 
foreign policy has to be oriented away 
from those states considered responsible 
for the creation of the new state—and no 
Arab and very few Jews will ever doubt 
that America played a decisive role in 
the creation of the State of Israel. 


The question of the Palestinian refu- 
gees—nearly a million of them—must find 
place in the account, and will prove one 
of the hardest entries to work over so the 
red ink will not forever show through. 

It is sad enough that the United States 
should have lost not only the friendship 
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of the Arab States, but their confidence 
in Americans as the impartial friends of 
small nations anywhere. It is more im- 
portant, however, that the sequence of 
events should have discredited the 
United Nations in one of the areas of the 
world where the need of interdepend 
ence is most obvious, and where coopera- 
tion through such an organization might 
have been most fruitful. The United Na- 
tions has often been praised for “settling” 
the Palestine problem, without realizing 
that the UN had a large share in the 
making of the problem (through the Par- 
tition decision), or that it took many 
more decisions which it could not, or at | 
least did not, enforce; including even the 
action of the General Assembly for the 
Internationalization of Jerusalem. The 
one bright spot on the record of the 
United Nations in Palestine has been the 
patient, loyal, and often heroic efforts of 
its officers for the maintenance of the 
truce. Whichever side of the line one 
may be on in Palestine, there is little to | 
build respect for the foresight, the wis- | 
dom, or the power of the United Nations 
to carry out its own decisions in - 





area, 


The American who tries sincerely | 
and earnestly to put these items down | 
in some kind of an account of the real 
situation in Palestine will need to exer- | 
cise two special qualities. The first is | 
humility, for he will remember that the 
United States had, along with other na- 
tions, a large share in the establishment 
of Israel under conditions which called 
inevitably for bloodshed, for hatred, and 
for the frustration of both conflicting 
the hope of the Arab that he 
might work out his own destiny in his 
own land in peace; and hope of the Jew 
that he might find in the Holy Land self- 
respect, peaceful development, and 
harmonious relationships with his new- 
found neighbors of similar racial back- 
ground. We are, in other words, in no 
position to blame others for what is hap 
pening. 


hopes: 





The second need is for patience and 
for understanding, rather than for parti- 
sanship. So much of the news is colored 
by the source from which it comes or the | 
media through which it is published, So | 
many of the events that come in the news 
seem irrational “unnecessary” until | 
one remembers the situation of frustra- 
tion and of fear out of which they 
emerge. Human hopes and fears are so 
deeply involved that there seems, to 
many, to be no way out but by force. We 
are, then, in the presence of tragedy and 
we should not complicate it by hasty 
judgments or untimely decisions. Pa- 
tience and long perspective will be re- 
quired for the working out of any con- 
structive solution that will bring under- 
standing, peace, and stability to the Near 
East. 
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thought what the gift 
of a glorious book 
can do for a child? 
A gift like Better 
Homes & Gardens 
Story BooK? 

It can work magic. 

MAGIC THAT 
takes the child into 
wonderful new worlds 
—worlds of Peter 
Rabbit, Uncle Remus, Aesop's Fables. Magic 
that stimulates young imaginations with 
rhymes like The Owl and The Pussy Cat, 
The Night Before Christmas. 

THERE ARE 50-time-tested classics for 
children 3 to 8 years old in this magic book 
from never-never land. It is magnificently 
illustrated with reproductions from early 
editions. It is ideal for children learning 
to read. 

Buy Better Homes & Gardens Stony Book 
anywhere books are sold. Or order by mail 
and surprise a youngster with a package 
from the postman. Money-back guarantee— 
use coupon today. 












[BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 

: 211 Meredith Bk ig., Des Moines 3, lowa 

' Enclosed find check 0 money-order 0 for 1 
; $2.95. Please send Better Homes & Gardens 4 
1 Story Book to 1 
! 

8 Oe — 

| 

' Address — a 

' City a _Zone State 





WHEN ORDERING FROM ADVERTISERS 
please tell them you read Presbyterian Life. 









FOLDING CHAIRS 
OUTLAST ALL OTHERS! 


Unequaled for strength. / 
comfort, safety, convenience 
OVER 10 MILLION IN USE! 
Write today for complete facts! 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, DEPT. 156 
90:1 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 








“PRINCE OF PEACE” 


The Life of Christ—in Rhythm and Rhyme 
HOME WORK-SHEET—Quiz—Contest 
for STUDENTS—TEACHERS—CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
MISSIONARIES and PARENTS 
Story in Prose—by Dr. Milton H. Steinhauer 
Music by 376 verses by 
Giuseppe Moschetti Laurence Townsley 
Enclose your name and address 
and $1.00 for 6 PARTS. 
Postpaid U.S.A. and Canada. 


Send to: 48 JEWELS AND GEMS 


128-130 N. Low St., Allentown, Po. 
Timely Christmas Remembrance 
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32 styles make it 
easy to select 


onal Bibles 


$2 to $25 at leading 
Bible stores everywhere 






National «. siBtes 


} STAINED GLASS 
Bronze Tablets 


Brass Altar Ware 


Furnishings of 
Metal and Wood 


. 
SINCE 1669 
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+ SGUDIOS we INC 


48-54 CAST 
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CAR SNOW PLOW 
CLEARS ROADS & DRIVEWAYS 


zise any. car, jeep; 





1, 
Bivd., Los Angeles 28, Calif. 











HOW YOU MAY EARN UP TO $100.00 
FOR LEss THAN HOUR’S WORK 
IN PRIVACY YOUR OWN HOME, 

NOTHING TO BUY OR SELI 

NO SALESMAN CALLS—NO OBLI- 
GATION—INFORMATION FREE, 
DELTA CORP... DALLAS, TEXAS 

BOX 505, DEPT. 4. 
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C HAI RS Hundreds of Styles—Factory Prices [) 

TABLES cm 29 


Immediate 


NORTH BRANCH CHAIR CO. 
aad Dept. 2 North Adams 1, Mass. 


~ PRESBYTERIAN LIFE many 
readers on where 


Delivery 











receives inquiries from 
and how to buy desired products 
and services which are wanted for personal and 
church use. The Advertising Department invites these 
inquiries and welcomes the opportunity to supply 


the information 
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BOOKS 


Of Faith and the F amily 


OT so many years ago it was rela- 
tively easy to find an excellent book 
on how to train horses, dogs, or even 
canaries, but almost impossible to find 
one offering guidance in training chil- 
dren. When this lack was remedied, the 
training of children was approached 
largely from the standpoint of what may 
be called secular psychology and _ so- 
ciology. Today, however, there is a spate 
of books recognizing the central place 
of religion in family life and the rearing 
of children. Many of these, including the 
recent ones reviewed here, are worthy of 
a place in your home library. 

Is it possible that we—even Christian 
people—do not believe in the supreme 
value of the family as the basic social 
unit of society? To Christians, this is al- 
most unthinkable. We make much of 
courtship, marriage, the bearing of chil- 
dren, and still in sentimental moods sing 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 


But do we really believe this? Elton 
and Pauline Trueblood in The Recovery 
of Family Life (Harper, New York: 
1953; $1.50) think that our actions mav 
| contradict our easy assumptions. Writing 
| from their own experience, and that of 
other families they have known, they 
seek to set forth the family as an endear- 
ing ideal that is and has often been made 


| real. 


the very title Recov- 
ery indicates that they are aware of the 
present “withering away of the familv” 
in modern civilization. To overcome this 
withering, to infuse new life into this 
fundamental social experience, they ex- 
amine the idea of the family in the 
Judeo-Christian tradition, 
vocations of marriage for 
men, and believe that religious faith is 
the great source of familv strength. 
This book is very positive in its posi- 
tion with regard to highest 


Needless to say, 


present the 
women and 


woman $s 


| work in the world. Some women mav not 





| agree with it. but all will find it stimulat- 


ing 
me. 


Background of Marriage or The First 
Twenty Years, by Anne Proctor (Long- 
mans, Toronto; 1953: $1.75). is wise, 
wittv, and practical. The author is an 
E nglish woman, happily married for 
more than two decades, who with her 
husband is rearing a family and enjov- 
ing it. She discusses the religious context 
of family life, the difference between the 
sexes, relation to in-laws, finances, ad- 
justments of age and youth, parental au- 
thority, discipline, and, above all, the 
jovs of a shared fellowship. 


Your Home Can Be Christian, by 
Donald More Maynard (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, Nashville; 1952; $2.00), is a 
book by an American man, the father of 
two children. Like the English publica- 
tion mentioned above, it is brief and very 
readable. Dr. Maynard knows that all 
good parents want to create an at- 
mosphere of live understanding and 
mutual respect in the home. He deals 
with many everyday problems faced by 
all parents, such as eating, sleeping, 
discipline, living with one’s neighbors, 
fear, falsehood, sex, and finances. 

Dr. Maynard is an avowed Christian 
and emphasizes the supreme importance 
of Christian faith. There are many 
practical suggestions about helping chil- 
dren to pray, answering their questions 
about God, helping them to understand 
and love the church. His suggestion for 
further reading at the back of the book 
is a rich up-to-date bibliography of the 
best current literature in this field. 


Our Children and God, by Mrs. Clar- 
ence H. Hamilton ( Bobbs-Merrill, New 
York: 1952: $2.50), of the best 
current books to help parents in a reli- 
gious interpretation of family life. Mrs. 
Hamilton sees love at the core of our 
Christian faith, and believes that the 
Christian home is the best place to learn 
its true meaning. The author holds that 
the manv findings of modern social sci- 
ence are but scientific verifications of in- 
sights long taught by religious leaders. 
These findings she explains and applies 
in language that parents will understand 
and appreciate. The various chapters are 
intensely interesting because they are 
records of experiences of real children 
and parents. 


is one 


At the heart of religion is worship. 
We all feel that family worship is desir- 
able. but most of us think of it as difficult 
to attain in a manner that is natural and 
compelling to vouth and adults alike. 
Guideposts to Creative Family Wor- 
ship. by Anna Laura and Edward W. 
Gebhard (Abingdon-Cokesbury, Nash- 
ville: 1953; $2.50), is specific in dealing 
with the question: How can a Christian 
familv make family worship normal, at- 
tractive, and a source of power for all 
family living? It is not academic but 
gives sure evidence of having been writ- 
ten as a result of the endeavors of these 
two young adults to make worship mean- 
ingful in their own home. It deals with 
the spirit, the content, and the method of 
vital worship in the home. In the ap- 
pendix, there are valuable resources for 
family worship. —E. B. PatsLey 
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WE’VE BEEN ASKED 





Question: I am an unordained lay- 
man who wishes to propose a change 
in the Constitution of our Church. Hew 
do I go about getting my proposal on 
the docket for consideration of the 
General Assembly? 


Answer: There is no direct way in 
which you as an unordained layman 
can propose a change in the Constitution 
of our Church. Presbyterian government 
is representative government, and, there- 
fore, such changes must be proposed in 
the presbytery by a minister or a ruling 
elder. You should go to your pastor and 
propose your idea to him. He may think 
well enough of it to take it to the session 
for their study and discussion. Then 
either he personally as a member of 
presbytery, or the session as a whole, 
may propose your idea in the form of an 
overture to be approved by the presby- 
tery and sent to the General Assembly. 
If the presbytery approves the overture, 
it will be considered by the next General 
Assembly. If the Assembly approves, it 
is then sent to all the presbyteries for a 
“ves” or “no” vote to be given during the 
following year. If a majority of all the 
presbyteries approves, the subsequent 
General Assembly declares that it has 
been approved and that the Constitution 
has been so amended, The above proce- 
dure is for amendment of the Form of 
Government, Book of Discipline, or Di- 
rectory for Worship. If your proposal is for 
a change in the Confession of Faith, or 
of the Catechisms, the process starts the 
same way in the presbytery. The General 
Assembly must then appoint a special 
committee to consider the proposal for a 
year and bring back a report to the next 
Assembly. Then it is sent to the presby- 
teries for a “ves” or “no” vote, but in this 
case two thirds of the presbyteries must 
approve and the subsequent General As- 
sembly must also agree and enact the 
overture before it becomes a part of the 
Constitution. 


Question: Is it legal for a Presby- 
terian church to support the mission 
prog-am of an independent or non- 
Presbyterian organization? 


Answer: Yes, since all Presbyterian 
giving is voluntary, This does not mean. 
however, that a presbytery will not in- 
vestigate a church and session which, 
while professing to be Presbyterian, di- 
rects the missionary giving of a congre- 
gation to independent and non-Presby- 
terian organizations while our own 
Boards are inadequately supported. The 
question can and should be raised by 
presbytery whether such a session is giv- 
ing the people full opportunity to sup- 
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port the work of the Presbyterian 
Church. Any session which does not do 
that is failing in its duty as a Presbyterian 
session and can be removed by presby- 
tery for that failure. 


Question: How does a member of 
another Protestant denomination go 
about transferring his letter of mem- 
bership to a Presbyterian church? 

Answer: The normal way would be 
for the person to write the pastor or 
church secretary for a letter of dismission 
to the particular Presbyterian church de- 
sired. This letter may be sent to the 
pastor of the Presbyterian church direct 
or to the member to give to the pastor, 
according to the custom of the denomi- 
nation in question, In the first case, the 
member should inform the Presbyterian 
pastor that he has written for the letter. 
There are, of course, some Protestant 
churches which will not issue such letters 
of dismission to our churches. In such 
case, the person should join the Presby- 
terian church on reaffirmation of faith 
and send notice of the action to the 
pastor or secretary of the former church. 


Question: What qualifications should 
an elder possess, and how is he se- 
lected? 

Answer: An elder is a representative 
of the particular congregation of Chris- 
tian people, elected by them to the ses- 
sion, which body under our Constitu- 
tion governs the life and program of the 
particular church. It is impossible in a 
brief space to make a full list of quali- 
fications that would be everywhere in 
our Church satisfactory. He must be a 








Christian of good character, a communi- | 
cant member in good standing of the | 


church which elects him. He must be 
one who is wise and good enough so 
that the congregation is willing to have 
him represent them. He must be one 
who when elected is willing to take the 
vows of ruling elders required by the 
Constitution which are similar to those 
taken by ministers and deacons. (See 
Form of Government, Chapter XIII, Sec- 
tion IV.) Churches vary in the mode of 
nomination and election as well as in 
the term of office to which they elect el- 
ders. For full information you should 
consult Presbyterian Law, Chapter III, 
published December 1, 1953, by West- 
minster Press, Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania, 
—EvuGENE Carson BLAKE 


Stated Clerk of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in U.S.A. 





Readers are invited to submit ques- 
tions relating to the Old Testament, 
the New Testament, church polity, 
and church program. Send questions 
to the We've Been Asked Depart- 
ment, PRESBYTERIAN Lire, Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia 7, 
Pennsylvania. 






















ARPER’S 
New BIBLE 
DICTIONARY 


By Madeleine S. & J. Lane Miller 
31,500 copies printed in first half year 


“I have seen no Bible dictionary 
which is so interestingly written and 
which will be so useful to the layman.” 
—Wm. Foxwell Albright. That's just a 
sample of the praise pouring in for this 
compendium of biblical information. 

A great book to 


own and to give 
$7.95 (thumb indexed $8.95) 
At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 

Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 
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Transport Truck No. TF 


Write for Discounts and Catalog showing 54 sizes and 
types of MONROE Folding Tables, and Trucks. Also 
popular line of Folding Chairs, 


THE “Monroe. COMPANY 





64 CHURCH STREET. COLFAX. IOWA 











AMERICAN and ENGLISH 
CHURCH 
ART 


Woodwork 


Stained Glass 
Lighting Fixtures 
Genuine Bells & Carillons 


Pastors Robes « Choir Gowns 
All Church Crafts 








PAYNE” 
PATERSON 8, N. J 


dios of GEORGE I 


5 PRINCE ST 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailuring for Clergyvmen 
Marking 11 ears of Serv 
183) ice to the Church and Clergy 1953 
COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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FOR THE 
FIRST TIME... 











AUTOETTE 


“the SECOND CAR FOR YOUR FAMILY” 


is advertised 
in PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
page 35 


Advertising space in PRESBYTERIAN 
LIFE is sold on 
the results it brings to advertisers. 


its merits . . . on 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE invites 
readers’ consideration 
and response to the mes- 


sages of the advertisers. 











DU nbreakabl 
to look like g 


noulded 


weight. noise free. bee 
nomical, Standard height 


Order from your dealer 





SPECIAL OFFER 
Wail $1.00 for trial lot of 
nt postpaid 


on 14, Mass 


55 Sudbury St.. Bosto 


Siduy a 


BRASS GOODS CO. 








ARE YOU 
OF SCOTCH-IRISH DESCENT? 


The Scotch-Irish Foundation has been incorpo- 
rated, as a non-profit corporation, to collect and 
preserve family histories. journals, and pub- 
lic records of the early Scotch-Irish settlers 
and their families. The Foundation solicits your 


financial support for its endowment fund, and 
your family records and documents for its li- 
brary. Write:- 


THE SCOTCH-IRISH FOUNDATION 
530 Walnut St., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


If you are looking fo a publisher. send for our free, 
illustrated booklet tit'ed Te the Author in Search of 
a Publisher. It tells how we can publish, promote and 
distribute your book, as we have done for hundreds 
of other writers. All subjects considered. New authors 
welcomed. Write today for booklet PL. It's free 
VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N.Y. 1 
In Calif.: 6356 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
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framily 
Man 


By Oren Arnold 


Families can be mighty burdensome. 
Just when I get Planned Economy in- 
stalled in mine, I suddenly love them 
so much that I go out and buy some 
Christmas luxury I’ve been wanting, 
and that upsets the Plan. 


° ° Oo 


Whatever you folks had planned to 
give my twelve-year-old daughter for 
Christmas, don’t do it. Take it back, 
exchange it for a size larger, then send 
it. She’s growing like the national debt. 


oO a ° 


Let’s reform Christmas. In singing 
the carols this year, let’s all sing in the 
same key. 

° ° ° 

The Baptists have set up a life-size 
Nativity scene on one of our main streets, 
with live people, a live donkey, and an 
authentic background. I contend Bap- 
tists aren't any smarter than Presbyteri- 
ans. Why didn’t we think of that? 


° ° ° 


You kids stop poking, squeezing, 
and shaking that package I put on the 
upper shelf of my clothes closet. It 
won't fit any of you, and it’s nothing 
| to eat; it’s just a little something I got 
for your mother. 





° e ° 


Now what can we laymen possibly 
give a preacher for Christmas? Ours al- 
ready has everything. . . . Probably the 
best gift would be some time off to stay 
home with his family. 


° ° ° 


That hideous old clock with the 
works removed which I lovingly gave 
Isabel Norman as a gift last Christmas 
has not been destroyed, I learn with 
horror. And she’s just the type to re- 
turn it beautifully gift-wrapped this 
| year! 





° ° e 


“Myrrh,” I overheard a little neighbor 
| child explain to a littler child, “is what 
our mommy cat gives to her kittens when 
| she licks them.” 
The child is right. 


° ° c 


I read where many Communisi coun- 
tries plan to take the Christian em- 
| phasis out of Christmas. I can’t figure 
how they'll do it. I can’t even figure 
|how it was done in the U.S.A. 


The Soviet utopia has banned the 
printing of “reactionary” Christmas 
cards. Can't say that I’ve had any re- 
actionary ones, but I've gotten a few that 
were definitely retaliatory. 

o oO oO 

Let’s reform Christmas. Let’s prevail 
upon our kids in each home not to play 
that “Rudolph the Red Nosed Reindeer” 
record more than 2,000 times during the 
next two weeks. 


° ° ° 


My beloved Adele took up ceramics 
as a hobby last summer, and made cute 
Christmas gifts for all her matron friends, 
But the kids and I spoiled things. We 
proudly showed them off to every caller 
to get 


before Mom had time them 


wrapped. 





It’s going to be a strain, but I under- 
stand our youth director plans to make 
angels out of those uninhibited O’'Hou- 
lihan twins in our church pageant this 
Christmas. . . . Doesn’t the script call 
for casting of any imps? 


o oO 


I was already singing “We Three 
Kings of Orient Are” as loud as I could 
at rehearsals last night. Why did choir 
director McCreary touch me on_ the 
shoulder and whisper, “Diminuendo”? 


oO Oo oO 


Did any of you cads slip into our 
pantry, climb to the upper shelf, and 
take that fruit cake my wife has been 
aging for Christmas use? . . . Don't 
look at me. 


oO o ° 


Neighbor Kendall’s dog just came 
over into my yard, snarled at me, and 
bit me on the ankle. I wish it wasn't 
the season of good will, and the Kendalls 
hadn't just brought us a holly wreath for 
our front door, I couldn’t enjoy bawling 
Kendall out now, as I might later at in- 
come-tax time. 


° o 2 


The only really important thing to 
remember about Christmas is that 
there is no magic in tinsel, holly, red 
ribbons, carols, legends, or gifts. If you 
expect the grand glow, you must initi- 
ate it within your own spirit. 
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BEHIND BARBED WIRE 
IN KOREA 


(Continued from page 10) 


for his Savior. In 1948 he was put in| 
jail for his faith, and his suffering at the | 


hands of the Communists followed the 
cruel pattern with which we are all fa- 
miliar. 

In the autumn of 1950, as the United 
Nations forces approached the town 
where Im was held, the Reds left. Im 
emerged from his cell a free man. What 
delight of soul was his as he realized the 
wonderful fact of his freedom and antici- 
pated a reunion with his loved ones and 
his fellow Christians. He began the 
twenty-five-mile walk home. Each step 
was like walking on air, But his joy was 
short-lived. 

After two years in jail, Im’s ragged 
clothes and uncut hair and beard gave 
him the appearance of a wild man. To 
an American soldier patrolling the road, 
this wild, disreputable-looking character 
gave every evidence of being a fugitive, 
perhaps a guerrilla, and this was no time 
to take chances. The GI had his orders 
and, in carrying them out, he com- 
manded Im to halt and wait by the road- 
side. Soon an army truck arrived that 
was gathering up North Korean strag- 
glers separated from their retreating 
units, guerrillas, and all other suspicious- 
looking individuals. Fifth columnists 
Were a serious menace in those days. At 
a nearby receiving station, Im, like the 
others, became a prisoner of war and 
lost his freedom. 

His hopes were dashed. In one swift 


stroke the ecstatic prospect of home and | 


friends vanished. Questions flashed into 
his mind: How could God permit this? 
Does he really care? Were not two vears 
in jail under the Communists enough? 
What good can come out of this? These 
questions were inevitable, and God 
didn't answer them that day. But he has 
answered them in the months and years 
that hax ry followed. Someone Was needed 
who out of his own terrible suffering 
and travail of soul could sympathize with 
tens of thousands of imprisoned men in 
their sorrow and loneliness, and God was 
choosing Im Han Sang. “What I do thou 
knowest not now; but thou shalt know 
hereafter” (John 13:7). 

It was shortly after Christmas, 1950, 
when I visited Im’s camp for the first 
time and found that he had already pre- 
vailed upon the American authorities to 
set aside a tent to be used as a chapel to 
gather the Christians for regular worship 


and Bible study and to invite unbelievers | 


for evangelistic meetings. In our conver- 
sation I learned that on Christmas Day 
he had conducted a beautiful and im- 
pressive outdoor service that attracted a 
crowd 2 four thousand. 

(Continued 
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Religious 
Pictures and | 
Bible Verses 
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| vaeeneaenr - rene ram | SPECIAL 
2 'i23:458 6 j PRICES 
Amt. Cost Sell for Profit 
100 $22.50 $ 35.00 $12.50 
200 43.00 70.00 27.00 
300 61.50 105.00 43.50 


Single copies 35 cents; 3, $1.00; 12, $3.50; 
25, $7.00; 50, $12.50. All prices slightly 
higher in Canada. 
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Cluiistion Living 


MESSENGER SCRIPTURE 









TEXT CALENDAR 
Earn Money Selling it to Neighbors 


You can earn money for yourself or for your organization by 
selling the beautiful Scripture Text Calendar. The Messenger Cal- 
endar is known to millions of Christian people who have used it 
for years in their daily devotions. Suggest the use of extra calen- 
dars as gifts and you'll multiply sales. You'll earn money and 
encourage everyone to follow His wisdom daily. 


BIBLE VERSE CARDS 

Send these Christ-honoring Christmas 

; and All-occasion greetings to your friends 
and family. Individually designed by 

ae Messenger artists in lovely colors, each 

om with a cherished Bible verse. Box of 21 
“ey Christmas cards, $1.00. Box of 14 All- 


occasion cards, $1.00. 





Order direct from your own publishing house or— 


MESSENGER CORPORATION «¢ DEPT. PL-12 © AUBURN, INDIANA 








Enclosed find $ _____., for which send me __—_Messenger Scripture Text : 
ORDER 
Calendars. Also send_____boxes All-occasion cards, and boxes Christmas cards. 
TODAY 
Name — = conegusimnnsgest OT mers - ~ 





GOING AWAY . 


. to school or college next 7» pear? 


You'll find a helpful directory on page 37 of this issue. —__ 
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CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES — ALTAR HANGINGS 


We prepay trenep fers of 12 of more gowns 


824 E. COLORADO ST. GLENDALE, CALIF % Secfecns 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


7 | 
t | 1 AND Low DIRECT PRICES 
1 \ J.P. REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT. S54 SCRANTON 2,PA. 






















80th VOLUME 


Invaluable to pastors, teachers, 
Bible students. Complete with maps, 
copies of famous paintings & index. 


by Wilbur M. Smith, D.D. 
W. A. WILDE CO., Boston, Mass. 





Noted Commentary on the International Bible 


lessons for 1954 





















at all book 
stores 


LONG CAN [AFFORD To LIVE. 2 
gna HOW (c HOW long will ny intlnence live after Lam Gone 2 
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BEHIND BARBED WIRE 
IN KOREA 


With the Bibles, Scripture portions, 
hymnbooks, and tracts furnished him, 





Im’s ministry grew constantly, Later at 
| Kojedo, among the tens of thousands that 
| thronged the camps, he was indispensible 
| in holding Sunday services, teaching in 
the Bible institutes, conducting Bible 
| conferences, and giving examinations in 
the Bible correspondence course. For six 
| months he had a particularly fruitful 
| ministry in the POW hospital among 
both patients and doctors alike. The at 
tendance and interest grew steadily 
under his faithful and challenging leader- 
ship. God has blessed Im with a remark- 
able ministry and granted him a faith that 
| keeps him sweet-spirited and patient in a 
| prison camp and enables him to bear up 
|bravely despite a separation of years 
| from his family, during which he has had 
| no word from them. 





Memorizing Scripture 


| 
| _ With the entrance of the Chinese 
| Communists into the war and the retreat 
| south of the UN forces by December, 
1950, all the North Korean prisoners, 
more than 100,000 of them, had been 
moved to the Pusan area, What days of 
privilege they were. Pusan’s winters are 
mild, and in the compounds, which con- 
tained several thousand men each, it was 
possible to hold evangelistic meetings 
outdoors. Most of the prisoners attended. 
There were no organs or hymnals in those 
days, nor an amplifier, but attention was 
good nevertheless. And by having the 
men repeat the lines over and over, both 


hymns and Scripture verses were learned 
in surprisingly short time. The favorite 
hymns were: “Jesus Loves Me” and 
“Only Trust Him,” the words of which 
went well with John 3:16 and Matthew 
11:28. In crowds of three or four thou- 
sand, little urging was required to have 
individual prisoners stand up and sing 
the chorus of a hymn or recite a verse of 
| Scripture—a feat that would call for con- 
siderable courage on the part of Ameri- 
cans under similar circumstances. 
| Through the kindness of the American 
| Bible Society we were able to distribute 
tens of thousands of Scripture portions, 
copies of the individual Gospels, the 
Acts, Genesis, Proverbs, and the Psalms. 
At the time of the distribution, in order 
to encourage the men to read and study 
God's Word, we announced that prizes 
would be awarded to those memorizing 
most during the following week. The first 
prize would be a fountain pen, the sec- 
ond a New Testament, and the third a 
bound copy of the four Gospels and Acts. 
To add luster to the awarding ceremony, 
the camp commander, a lieutenant colo- 
nel, was asked to award the prizes. 
The day came and the recitations were 
called for. The POWs prepared to recite, 





raised their hands and came forward 
one by one, in turn, to a makeshift plat- 
form where the guest of honor stood, to 
repeat the passages they had learned. 
The first man recited the whole opening 
chapter of the Gospel of John. We had 
anticipated recitations of some ten or 
twenty verses at best, but here to begin 
with were fifty-one verses excellently 
done. The next man started with chap- 
ter one of Acts and after completing it 
continued on to finish chapter two. Man- 
ifestly, recitations of this length outdoors, 
slow and distinct enough for thousands 
to hear, require much time. The third 
man recited the first three chapters of 
John, during which my attention was 
divided between reciting POW and the 
time-conscious commanding officer who 
was wondering, I’m sure, how long this 
marathon, not a word of which he un- 
derstood, would continue. 

At the finish we asked if anyone had 
memorized more than three chapters. 
A hand was raised by a man who replied 
that he could recite the first six chap- 
ters of John. That settled it. I knew we 
couldn't go on anymore that day for lack 
of time. Out of consideration for the 
colonel I suggested we award the first, 
second, and third prizes then to those 
who had done so well that day and offer 
additional prizes the next week. 

We had started something. From then 
on, Christians in the different 
pounds announced their mastery of ten, 
fifteen, twenty chapters and finally a 
whole book of the Bible. In Pusan, .on 
Kojedo Island, and now on the mainland, 
men are continually memorizing whole 
hooks of Scripture of their own accord 
because of their love for “the sincere 
milk of the Word,” as the apostle Peter 
states it, “that they may grow thereby.” 


com- 


Bible Institutes 


After the fall harvest the Korean farm- 
er settles down quietly for the winter. 
He has not too much to do aside from 
gathering wood from the hills to keep 
his snug little house warm. Right from 
the beginning the missionaries seized 
upon this time of comparative inactivity 
and made it an opportunity to have 
church and 
Sunday school teachers—come to the 
mission stations for Bible study in semes- 
ters that ranged from six weeks to two 
months. 

These Bible institutes have been an 
untold blessing to the Church. For with 
the growth in the number of congre- 
gations, the theological seminary has 
not been able to graduate men fast 
enough to man them, and much of the 
preaching therefore has been done by 
laymen who received their training in 
these institutes. The institutes were con- 


leaders—elders, deacons, 
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Communists beat Christians with barbed-wire flails. 
he repatriated sealed petition with blood print in book they gave Chaplain Voelkel. 


ducted in all our mission stations and 
were accepted as a regular part of the 
work of each presbytery. They were not 
competitive but preparatory to the work 
of the seminary. Many if not most of the 
seminary graduates have either gradu- 
ated or ‘taken some studies in the Bible 
institutes. 

The presence of thousands of Chris- 
tian young fellows in the large POW 
churches on Kojedo naturally suggested 
that this sort of systematic Bible instruc- 
tion, aside from the regular worship 
services, be made available. But a school, 
no matter how elementary, doesn't just 
happen. There > teachers, a 
building, and supplies. Where there is 
a will, however, there is a way. While 
we knew we wouldn't be able to claim 
too high a standard for our curriculum 
to begin with, yet, rather than delay, it 
was decided to begin. The first school 
was opened with thirty-eight students. 
Alumni from mission Bible institutes, 
POWs, were providentially on hand to 
teach, and the ever-generous American 
Bible Society furnished the Bibles 
needed. 

The daily schedule called for four 
classes: Bible, hymns, English, and cal- 
isthenics—a variety and range of courses 
any educator would have smiled at. But 
it was a success. Soon the school had 
septupled, and we had a student bodv 
of some 280 in that one compound. The 
curriculum improved, too. Civilian Kore- 
an pastors were added to our staff 
chaplains. Thev gave excellent instruc- 
tion in different books of the Bible, the 
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life of Christ, the Sermon on the Mount, DOT econeseanecssssentvecnccoserssenssamnesoncnonatenere | 
Church history, Westminster LT i PR icccinicicncisncsennsailabmrininninnimambiiaion | 
and other subjects. Before long we had ' City Scie - 
a total of fifteen institutes with 3 3,883 | / = SS eS ae SS a ae Se oe ——<—— 


students. I wish it were possible to dis- | 
play the notebooks that reveal the pains 
taking and thorough work done. 

Interest was keen and the quality of | 
work done excellent. Increasingly fre- | 
quent remarks were made by the stu-| 
dents about theological seminary. Upon 
inquiry, 642 expressed themselves as 
planning to enter seminary upon their | 
release, to prepare themselves for the 
ministry. Only the other day a student | 
asked me to get him a Greek grammar, | 
that he might begin studying the lan 
guage of the New Testament. 


Pastor Kim Yoon Chan 


“Come out, if it is for only five min- 
utes.” The Russians who took over North 
Korea in 1945 were inviting Pastor Kim 
Yoon Chan to a Communist celebration, 
but he declined. He had seen their extor- 
tion—the unfair demands made in cattle 
and grain from the people; and from 
past experience with the Japanese in the 
Shinto Shrine issue, he knew that if 
he became involved in any way at all, 
he would soon be forced into full coop- 
eration with Communism. 

The Reds, however, were not shaken 
off that easily. A few days later, by a 
trick, Kim was called from his home, 
arrested, and speeded away to a jail. 
The cell was only three spans square, 
pitch dark, with a cement floor, and only 
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BEHIND BARBED WIRE 
IN KOREA 


high enough for him to stand. The cell 
was too narrow to enable him to sit, so 
the best he could do to rest was to squat. 
His food was crusts of bread and three 
cups of water a day. 

To maintain his sanity Kim worked 
out the following schedule: He would 
spend an hour each day successively 
reciting Scripture, singing hymns, pray- 
ing, and consciously listening to conver- 
sation between the guards in an attempt 
to learn some Russian. But the hymn- 
singing at least soon came to an end, 
for the guard barked at him to stop the 
noise. 

One day Kim forgot himself and cried 
out in his prayer, “Chew Yuh, Chew 
Yuh” (O Lord, O Lord). 

At this the Russian guard flashed a 
light in the peephole and yelled, “What 
are you doing?” 

“I'm praying.” 








Christianity? Was it not from America, 
Russia's enemy? Why did he as an 
Oriental go to the Occident for religion? 
Was not this religious talk a mere dis- 
guise for political activity in America’s 
behalf? This type of browbeating went 
on by the hour, over and over again. 

One night after charges that Kim, 
having been familiar with the American 
missionaries, was an American spy, the 
colonel opened his desk drawer, drew 
out a revolver, held. it against Kim’s 
heart, and threatened, “Admit you're a 
spy, for if you don’t I'll kill you and 
I'll kill you right now.” Kim in God- 
given composure replied, “If you kill me, 
I'll go straight to heaven to be with 
Jesus.” 

Back went the gun into the desk. The 
colonel’s bluff had been called. Sur- 
prisingly, from then on the colonel’s 
manner changed and he became quite 
cordial, A few minutes after threatening 





Hundreds of prisoners attended Bible institutes. Bibles were short, so students 


made copies. Shown is book of Acts and exam booklet with grade of ninety-five. 


“You, a Korean, praying?” 

“Yes, | am a Christian.” 

“A Korean Christian?” 

The door opened, the guard took 
Kim’s hand and kissed it. Then he laid 
Kim’s head on his shoulder and put his 
cheek against the pastor's, “I'm a Chris 
explained the guard. “My 
is an earnest Christian. My 


tian, too,” 
mother 
father was killed on the German front 
in the last war.” 

From then on Kim received 
instead of crusts at mealtimes and soup 

«beside water. There was true Christian 
fellowship between them. 

Frequently in the small hours of the 
night Kim was called out of his cell to 
the office of a Russian colonel for ques- 
tioning. The Reds were employing their 
familiar tactics of wearing down their 
prisoner, They were demanding that he 
confess imaginary crimes in order that 
they might discredit him before the 
people. Where had Kim received his 


bread 
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to kill him, he offered Kim a_ position 
with the Red government. “Why 
couldn't you work for the Communist 
cause while carrving on this church 
work?” “It would result in advantage 
for the Christians.” “Such cooperation 
would be made financially attractive.” 
“Think it Kim didn't need to 
think over Communism, for he was not 
to be deceived. He saw through the 
duplicity and promptly but politely 
turned the colonel down, Shortly after, 
he was released. 

But the Reds were not through with 
Kim. Detectives followed him evervy- 
where, attended his church services both 
on Sundays and Wednesdays, and wrote 
down his sermons. Before long he was 
again arrested and thrown into jail. This 
time he was held three-and - a - half 
months before his family or anyone else 
knew where he was. Ever since his first 
jail experience, he had been suffering 
intense leg pains as a result of the 


over.” 


cramped position which he had been 
forced to take so long in his tiny cell. 
Now the condition of the nerves in his 
legs grew worse. Even so, he was not 
now allowed by the guards to change 
his position from side to side, but was 
required to remain constantly in a fixed 
position, notwithstanding his agony. 

From sheer exhaustion, despite his 
suffering, he fell asleep. In what he later 
discovered was a vision, he heard a 
voice saying, “We may boldly say, The 
Lord is my helper, and I will not fear 
what man shall do unto me” (Hebrews 
13:6). When Kim awoke, his pain was 
gone. He could stretch himself and sit 
up without any discomfort. Those who 
had previously heard him groan won. 
dered at his deliverance. 

In and out of jail was Kim’s lot 
until the spring of 1950, when he was 
arrested and taken to a rural police sta- 
tion. The day after his arrest, the police 
in that station were particularly busy 
rounding up the local youth for service 
in the Red army. The North Korean 
government was in desperate straits, and 
Kim sensed that he was soon to be put 
to death. After much prayer and heart- 
searching he decided to attempt to es- 
cape, even though it meant taking his 
life in his hands. An opportunity soon 
presented itself. When the policeman left 
the cell block, Kim climbed out of an 
open window of the cell and jumped 
over the back fence to freedom. The 
time being late in May, the barley was 
high, and he crawled through fields to 
a neighboring village. 


In an hour he heard shots that indi- 
cated the police were after him. He 
sought refuge that night in a friend's 
home in the village; but, as the friend 
pointed out, the police would continue 
their manhunt during the night. Since 
there was no possibility of hiding him in 
such a small house, he urged him to go to 
a larger one nearby, where there would 
be some likelihood of concealing him. 
Kim went to the larger place, but dis- 
covered that twelve local Christians 
had already taken up hiding under the 
roof. He slept for a few hours and at 
dawn heard the sound of approaching 
voices. He rushed to the back of the yard 
and through a crack in the fence saw a 
squad of police surrounding the house. 
A number of them came to the front 
door and discovered the twelve Chris- 
tians. Seven of the twelve were later shot. 
The remaining police, attracted by the 
commotion of the discovery, ran to the 
front door. While all the police were at 
the front door, Kim escaped from the rear. 

The police, having learned that Kim 
had been in the house, kept up a relent- 
less search. His enterprise in eluding 
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them is startling. That day a Christian 
in the village took him in and helped 
him feign illness. He provided Kim with 
towels to wrap around his head and a 
native medicine-pot in which to boil 
herbs over a brazier. Kim had allowed 
his beard to grow and, being weak and 
wan from his imprisonments, he cer- 
tainly looked like a patient. Soon a 
policem: in came to the door, quizzed the 
“sick man,” and left unaware that he had 
talked to Kim. 

That night four men began working 
and worked furiously until dawn digging 
a cave under the place where the cow 
usually stood in the yard. The cave was 
covered with boards and straw, and for 
three months Kim lived in it, emerging 
only at nights for air, exercise, and food. 
[hadn't believed a secret could be kept 
that long in Korea, but it was. Police 
kept up “their search, appearing at un- 
expected hours, virtually turning the 
village upside down. But it never occur- 
red to them that their man was sheltered 
beneath the stolid bovine. 

One day in the fall of 1950, American 
tanks roared past the village. Kim came 
forth, a free man to shout a welcome to 
his deliverers. He returned to Pyeng 
Yang, where I met him a few days after 
the city was liberated. We visited newly- 
Ci ypture »d tens of thousands of POWs and 
preached the gospel to ha m. What joy 
and liberty there was in Kim's preach- 
ing. 

With the coming of the “new war,” 
he joined the throngs of refugees in the 
long trek south. Not long after his arrival 
in Pusan, he became my first associate in 
the POW ministry there and has con- 
tinued in it ever since. Out of the years 
of suffering for Jesus and out of the years 
of experiencing His faithfulness, he is 
the ideal POW chaplain. 


Reprinted from Behind Barbed Wire In Korea by 
Chaplain Harold Voe Ikel by permission from the 
Zondervan Publishing House, Grand R: upids, Mich- 











The Sacred Present 
The next hour, the next moment, 
is as much beyond our grasp and as 
much in God’s care, as that a hun- 
dred years away. Care for the next 
minute is just as foolish as care for 
the morrow, or for a day in the next 
thousand years—in neither can we 
do anything, in both God is doing 
everything. Those claims only of the 
morrow which have to be prepared 
today are of the duty of today; the 
moment which coincides with the 
work to be done, is the moment to 
be minded; the next is nowhere till 
God has made it. 
—Georce Macvonaio 
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COEDUCATION COLLEGES 


GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL 








ALMA COLLEGE 


Alma, Mich. 





John Stanley Harker, Pres. 
Founded 1846. 


CARROLL COLLEGE = 'pg7ssn. 788s 


Milwaukee, 100 miles from Chicago. Beautiful cam- 
pus, wholesome community, in scenic Waukesha 
County. Coeducational, accredited, liberal arts, ded- 
icnted to a program of Christian higher education. 


ELLIS COUNTRY SCHOOL 9s 
Girls, MSA accredited. College preparatory, art, mu- 
sic, home ec., sec’l. Individua guidance. 300-acre 
campus, stone bidgs., sub. Phila. Sports, riding, gym, 
pool. Apply now for mid-term entrance. Catalog. 
Arnold E. Look, Ph.D.,. Pres.. Newtown Square 39. Pa. 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES 











Write Dir. of Adm., Box PL, Carroll, Waukesha, Wis. 
Presbyterian. 
27. 


HANOVER COLLEGE = ,creey'?s 


Accredited. Full Liberal Arts and Science curricu- 
lum. Splendid plant, with eleven new buildings. 
Beautiful campus, overlooking Ohio River. National 
fraternities and sororities. Intercollegiate athletics. 
Enrollment 700. Admissions Office, Hanover, Ind, 





TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Established in 1794. Small, friendly, fully gowwetites 
Presbyterian College near the Great Smokies. B. 

and A.B. degrees. Christian leadership. Rk  -4 
costs. Raymond C. Rankin, D.D., Pr Greene- 





. 7 : arp 
BEAVER COLLEGE 

An accredited liberal arts Presbyterian College for 
Women. Sound academic training with a strong 
Christian background. Beautiful 60 acre campus 
Scholarships available. For information write Dir. of 
Admissions, Box P, Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa. 


“MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Announcing four (4-yr.) competitive scholarships of 
$2800 ($700 renewable annually). Applications due 
Feb. 8, 1954. Write for details. Fully accredited 
Liberal Arts college for women. A.B. degree. Broad 
curriculum, small classes. 14 majors, departmental, 
interdepartmental, and an independent major, in- 
cluding music, art, Bible, dramatic arts. Courses 
in nursery school education. Catalog 


Mary Baldwin College, Dept. P. Staunton, Va. 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
Fuily accreaited Presbyterian coilege and theological 
seminary. Bachelor s degrees in arts, sciences, music, 
Prepare for teacning certificates. business adminis- 
tration, professions, vocations. City of 200, 000. For 
Director of Ad ta. 


ville, = 
DUBUQUE 





WILS SON Cc OLLE G E For women. A.B 


Liberal Arts and Sciences. High standards. Pres- 
byterian. Individualized programs. Faculty-student 
ratio 1-7. Career counseling. Scholarships. Sports, 
pool. 70-acre campus. Established 1869. Catalog. 
Wilson College, Box L, Chambersburg. Pa. 
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WAYNESBURG COLLEGE _ ,£93°¢e4 
ganicaily Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited. 
Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engineering, 
re-ministerial, and other standard pre-professions. 
“The Friendly College,"’ noted for its community serv- 
ice. Write Paul R. Stewart, Pres.. Waynesburg, Pa. 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 








7 7 A TTT ‘ AP ae de 
WHITWORTH COLLEGE — Fogsded 
Fully-accredited liberal arts and pre-professional 
training Beautiful suburban pine-clad campus. 
Friendly atmosphere. Vital Christian atmosphere. 
Reasonable tuition rates Write today! Or. Frank 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a well-estab- 
lished reputation for College Preparation. Small 
classes. Experienced masters. Wide choice of sports 
and student activities. Grades 7-12. Modern equip- 
ment on country campus in N. J. foothills. Golf 
Course, Swimming Pool, New Chapel and Library. 


Dr. Ira A. Flinner, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, NW. J. 








F. Warren, Pr 
‘COLLEGE OF THE OZARKS 
four-year 


Founded in 1834. A fully accredited, 
cocducational, liberal arts college, owned and scon- 
trolled by the Synod of Oklahoma. Definite Christian 
oem. Self- ~F Cong Rng A Winslow 
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An | 4: 
WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 
Presbyterian. Est. 1744. Concentrated (one subject) 
plan of study. Grades 7-12. Post-grad. Remedial 
work. Music, drama, art, sports, golf, hobbies. 80- 
acre campus. Midway Phiia.-Balto. For Catalog == 
Cc. W. Blaker, Th. M., Hdm., Box 101, Colora, Md. 





‘When Does Christian Stewardship Stop? 






Think a moment. You'll 
agree that for the sincere 
Christian, stewardship never 
ends. 

In life, you stand for Christian 
ideas, ideals, beliefs. You sup- 
port Christian projects dear to 
your heart. 


Your influence can continue after you've 
gone, if you regard your Christian will as the 
crowning glory of your stewardship. The odd 
idea—“‘it’s taboo to talk about making a 
will”—is not for you. You know this odd 
attitude leads to procrastination; moreover 
you may have seen how it has resulted in 
tragic and costly wastes when estates of 


NAME 


The Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
156 Fifth Avenue, Room 309, New York 10, New York 


Without obligation please send me the free 
“The Crowning Glory of Christian Stewardship”. 


friends have been tangled up by the lack 
of a legal will. 

If you haven’t made a will within the past 
12 months, write for the important new free 
bock “The Crowning Glory of Christian 
Stewardship”. It’s brief—easy to read—and 
will help you plan your will as carefully as 
you plan your week-by-week tithing. It may 
help you save hundreds, even thousands, of 
dollars in court costs, administrative fees, 
needless taxes, etc. You'll want a Christian 
lawyer to write your will, of course. This 
new book will help you and him make sure 
that your wishes are = 
carried out—that your fie 2 
dollars will be a last- , ee 
ing memorial to the 
Christian faith of you | 
and your loved ones. 








“work book”, 


DATE OF BIRTH 








ADDRESS. 





CITY. 


STATE. 
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- 
WORSHIP 


CENTER 






Combination hard- 
wood plywood 
construction with 
birch or 
oak stain finish. 
Furnished with IHS symbol, 
on panel. Brass and wood altarware, dos- 


natural 
or with cross 


sails and special altars also available. 


For information, write to— 








& DE LONG 

RENOVATIONS GHTING 
CARPETING HAPEL HAIRS 

1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 2 


DELONG, LENSKI 


CHURCH FURNITURE 











A full line of altar 
cloths, linens and 
antependia. Also 
unusual designs for pulpit book 
marks and lectern hangings. 
Write for our catalog of Church 
Furniture and Other Appoint- 
ments. Also Stained Glass Win- 
dows and Books of Remembrance. 
Catalog 118 


Witter ASSOCIATES, INC. 













| 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 














‘quicxty FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 















TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD - FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD - 
LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 
STRONG, RIGID 
TUBULAR 
STEEL LEGS 


pecitications 





Send for folder with 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2746 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. U 


omplete 








MAKE MONEY WITH 


RUBBER SCRUBBER 


THE SELF CLEANING SCOURING PAD 


Cleans and polishes quickly, 
easily leaves hands soft 
and s-m-o-o-t-h! Repeat sales 
guaranteed with Rubber Scrub- 
ber. Try it—you'll love it! 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 


Wate bo «4 ,™ York 


ROBES 


Catalog and fine selections of 
sample materials on request. Fair 
Prices. Mention whether for Pul- 
pit or Choir 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1144 S. 4th St., Greenville, Il. 
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THE ORPHAN WHO 
ADOPTED A VILLAGE 


(Continued from page 14) 


Bernice heard about it and said to her: 
“Aren't you ashamed to take the money 
your mother g gave you for Sunday school 
and buy something for yourself? Do you 
think that is showing love for Jesus?” 

Later, the popsicle was found in the 
collection plate. 


The direct approach is not confined 
to children. A motherless girl of thirteen, 
who was in one of her recreation groups, 
came to Bernice and said she wanted to 
join the Church. Bernice told her she 
would have to get her father’s permis- 
sion. The staff at Truchas did not think 
anything would come of it, because the 
father drank heavily and had never been 
cooperative, though he was glad enough 
to have his children attend the mission 
school. Somewhat to the surprise of the 
workers, the father gave his permission 
and the child became a member of the 
Church. Before long, her sister, and then 
an older brother, began coming to church 
and occasionally to Sunday school. Pres- 
ently, they, too, came to Bernice and said 
they wanted to join the Church. But their 
father wanted to see her. 

Bernice went to the family’s house the 


next evening. The father, who was 
drunk, shouted at her, “You have one of 
my girls in your church. Isn't that 


enough? How many of my children to 
you want?” 

Bernice’s reply was another question. 
“How many do you have?” 

Startled, the man began to count them 
off on his fingers. “Five.” 

“We want all of them,” 
quietly. 

The man groaned. “All of them,” he 
repeated, “All of them. It’s bad enough 
with one Protestant in the house. She’s 
always telling me the kind of father 
should be. She scolds me when I drink 
up the money. How could I live if I had 
more than one Protestant in the house?” 

Bernice insinuated at this point that 
he could become a member of the 
Church, too, if he would only change his 
habits a little. 

By this time the man was fairly sober. 

“I know I could,” he answered humbly. 
“I know I should. It isn’t because I don’t 


Bernice said, 


believe. But I don’t want to change. I've 
been this way such a long time. .. . I 
like to drink. .. . 1 don’t want to stop. ...” 


This interview took place some months 
ago and, in telling me about it, Bernice 
said she would like to be able to say that 
the man has stopped drinking and joined 
the Church. But he hasn't. Not yet. 
Patience is not one of Bernice’s out- 
standing virtues. A caravan was visiting 


Truchas. The members were shown 


through the buildings and the church, 
Many questions had been asked and an. 
swered; and to Bernice, to whom it was 
so obvious, it seemed as if they could not 
fail to see how much the gymnasium 
needed play equipment. When the tour 
was over, one gentle lady collared 
Bernice and asked brightly, “Is there 
anything you really need up here?” 

Bernice gritted her teeth. “We have 
absolutely everything up here we need 
except a live pig.” 

The lady must have relayed this in. 
formation to the minister who was a 
member of the group. He came out to 
the kitchen and asked Myrtle Walmsley, 

“Is it true you want a live pig up here?” 

Myrtle, busy preparing supper for the 
crowd, thought he was fooling. “It’s ab- 
solutely vital,” she said. 

They got the pig all right. It had a 
tag tied around its neck. The tag read: 
“My name is Bertyle.” 

Bernice does not always have the last 
word. At least once, she was struck 
speechless. 

She had come East for the first time 
and was visiting at “156” in New York. 
She was excited and chattering about 
everything around her, when a man with 
a dark, full beard came into the room. 
In what she thought was an undertone, 
she remarked to her companion, “With 
that beard he could be one of the Smith 
Brothers.” 

To her horror, the gentleman came 
toward her, took a box of Smith 
Brothers cough drops from his pocket, 
and, handing it to her with a deep bow, 
said, “I am, Madame.” 


The adjectives most frequently ap- 
plied to Bernice are unpredictable and 
fiery. To these Myrtle Walmsley adds 
irresistible. Though among the Spanish- 
Americans of the plazas, Mexican is 
usually a term of opprobrium, the 
Truchas people refer affectionately to 
Bernice as “that Mexican.” To outsiders 
who might express doubt about a 
“Mexican” in their midst, the answer is 
always the same: “She belongs to the 
Mission,” the implication being that 
therefore she belongs to Truchas ‘and to 
them. 


Christmas 


Ancient in its dreaming, 
Modern in its revealing, 
Christmas means a Babe, so wee. 


Simple in its beginning, 
Profound in its meaning, 
Christmas brings the Savior to me. 


Lowly in its setting, 
Divine in its reaching, 
Christmas calls for bended knee. 
—tours J. Kovar 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
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CHILDREN’S STORY... 
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JOEL'S B 


Joel was asleep on his pallet bed on 
the roof when a sound of singing awak- 
ened him. I must be dreaming, he 
thought. He opened his eyes and turned 
over on his back. The sky was aglow 
with a strange light. Why, it must be 
morning, his birthday morning. He 
pushed the blanket aside and ran over 
to the parapet. No, it wasn’t daylight 
yet. The strange lightt seemed to come 
from a brilliant star over in the direction 
of the old inn. And again he heard that 
sound of singing. 

Joel wondered what it was all about, 
but he wasn’t too curious. After all, this 
was his birthday and he was more inter- 
ested in presents than anything else. His 
shepherd father might bring him a new- 
born lamb when he came home from his 
night watch over the sheep on the hill- 
side. He was old enough now, his 
father had said, to take good care of a 
baby lamb. Joel wanted his own lamb 
very much so he could teach it to follow 
him wherever he went. 

Yes, he was pretty sure to get a lamb. 
And he was pretty sure, too, that his 
mother was making him a new tunic, for 
when he came upon her unexpectedly 
one morning sewing under the shade of 
a spreading olive tree, she had quickly 
hidden something under the folds of 
her garment. 

And for breakfast, there would be his 
favorite food—stewed figs and fresh 
bread spread with honey and warm 
goat's milk. This was his day. 

He was so busy thinking about it that 
at first he paid no attention to the loud 
talking downstairs. But finally he ran 
down the outside steps and into the 
house. Why, his father was home, and 
it wasn't yet morning, and other shep- 
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By Clara J. Smith 


herds were with him. They were very 
excited and all talking at once. They 
paid little attention to him, and Joel 
didn’t like it. And where was the lamb? 
Joel crept closer, frowning a little. His 
father put his arm around him but kept 
on talking. 

“There we sat,” said his father, 
“Watching the sheep and looking out 
for wolves, when a bright light appeared 
in the sky. It almost blinded us. We were 
frightened and covered our eyes with 
our hands. Then we heard a voice, and 
when we looked up, we saw an angel. 
And the angel said, ‘Don't be afraid. I 
have wonderful news for you. God’s son 
has just been born in a stable in Bethle- 
hem. He is a gift from God. You will 
find him wrapped in swaddling clothes 
and lying ina manger.’ And then the sky 
was filled with angels’ singing. 

“We ran as fast as we could,” Joel’s 
father continued, “and we saw the star 
over the stable of the old inn. And when 
we went inside, we found the Baby in 
the manger just as the angel had said, 
and his mother Mary said his name was 
Jesus. When I looked at the Baby, my 
heart was so filled with love that I 
wanted more than anything to give him 
a gift. But I had nothing except the little 
lamb in my arms, the lamb I was bring- 
ing to vou, Joel, for your birthday. It 
was pure white, and when I laid it at 
the Baby’s feet, I thought he smiled at 
me.” 

Joel could scarcely hold back the tears. 
Why should a strange baby have his 
birthday lamb? His mother saw his dis- 


IRTHDAY PRESENT 





appointment. Opening the lid of the 
old chest standing against the wall, she 
took out the new tunic. It was as softly 
white as a new-born lamb and embroi- 
dered all over with tiny blue flowers. Joel 
smiled a thank-you when she gave it to 
him. ‘ 

“Take off your old tunic, and put it 
on,” she said, But his father interrupted, 
“No, don’t wait, Joel. I want you to see 
the Baby right away. Come, let's hurry.” 
Joel didn’t really want to go but, with 
the new tunic thrown over his arm he 
reluctantly followed his father through 
the narrow streets to the old inn. Already 
there was a crowd of people around the 
stable. Inside, many were kneeling at 
the manger. 

Joel saw the new-born lamb at the 
Baby's feet. He put out his hand and 
stroked it. 

Then he looked into the eyes of the 
Baby Jesus and suddenly, just as his 
father had felt, Joel wanted more than 
anything else to give the Baby some- 
thing. But he had nothing. Then he 
saw the new tunic over his arm. Un- 
folding it, he tucked it gently around 
the baby lamb. And he, too, thought 
that Jesus smiled at him. 


As they were going back home, 
quietly walking along with Joel’s hand 
tight in his father’s, the shepherd said, 
“Too bad, Joel, I'm afraid your birth- 
day is spoiled for this year, with no 
presents.” 

Joel looked up into the kind face of 
his father, and suddenly he felt like 
skipping, he was so happy inside. “I 
just thought of something,” he said, 
“Jesus was born on my birthday, so he is 
a special gift to me from God.” 
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DR. AND MRS. DANIEL A. POLING 
INVITE YOU TO JOIN THEM ON 
CHRISTIAN HERALD’S BIBLE-LAND TOUR 


Sail from New York March 23, 1954, for 58 days of the most wonderful 
fellowship, inspiration and travel you ever experienced. Visit 16 
countries and island groups on 3 continents, including: 


Madeira, French North Africa, Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, 
Jordan, Israel, Cyprus, Rhodes, Turkey, Greece, Italy, 


France, Spain, and Portugal. 


Observe Easter in Jerusalem, the scene of the first 
Easter Day. 


Join De. and Mrs. Poling on Christian Herald's personally-conducted, 
all-expense Bible-Land Tour. The cost is surprisingly low considering 
the many advantages no other tour can offer, Both Dr. and Mrs. Poling 
will be tour leaders, Dr. Poling serving also as Chaplain. Mr. Carroll M. 
Wright, well known for a quarter of a century in connection with 
Christian Endeavor tours, will be Tour Director, Talks, seminars and 
discussions. both before sailing and during the voyage, will make your 
visits all the more interesting and all the more worthwhile. 


Visit the places you have read about, talked about and dreamed about 

the places you have longed to see. Enjoy the experience of a lifetime 
whether you are a minister, a teacher, a leader in youth work, a church 
worker of some other nature or a traveller interested in the holy places. 


\ CHRISTMAS PRESENT EXTRAORDINARY 


Send your pastor on this tour to the land of information and inspiration 
the eradle of the Christian religion. Your investment will bring 
returns manyfold in revitalized sermons and increased activity. 


Or-—make it possible for a member of your family or a dear friend 


to go as your gift. Here is a gift that will last a lifetime! 
Send for complete information. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Mr. Carroll M. Wright, Director 
Christian Herald Travel Bureau 
27 East 39th Street, Fifth Floor 
New York 16, New York 


| may be interested in accepting the invitation from 
Dr. and Mrs. Poling to join Christian Herald’s Bible- 
Lard Tour. Without placing me under any obliga- 
tion, please send me full information. 
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